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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE patrons of the Christian Monitor 
are, for their 16th number, presented with 
the observations of lord Lyttleton on the con- 
version and apostleship of St. Paul; a treatise 
so excellent in itself, and so important asa 
defence of revealed religion, that we trust no 
apology ought to. be given for making use of 
this publication as a medium to introduce it 
to the more general acquaintance of our read- 
ers, In this coneise work, every reader of 
common sense may see the difference between. 
truth and imposture, vital piety and zeal -with- 
out knewledge or virtue ; in a word, between. 
the genuine apostle of Jesus Christ, acting by 
the direct influence and power of the holy 
spirit, and the ferocious fanatick, inflated with 
malignity, waging war with real religion, with 
all the courtesies of life, and,:as far as the vi- 
rus of his soul can be efficient, eradicating 
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from the mind of man every moral attribute 
of the Deity, worthy the love or the worship 
of ntankind. 

To fill up the common~portion of pages 


assigned to each number, the editor has added 
a discourse preached before the convention 


of ministers of Massachusetts A. D. 1772, 
by Samuel Locke, D. D. president of Har- 
vard College. He considers it as a produc- 
tion deservedly admired. It has been pro- 
nounced, by good judges of literature and of 
theology, as one of the best sermons of indig- 
enous growth. While from the mental. en- 
ergy and logical correctness here exhibited, 
the candid reader: gratifies his curiosity and 
cultivates his understanding, he will pardon 
the editor for collecting from the tomb of 
genius a brilliant relique, the only one now te 
be found. 


His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani 
Munere. 


Nov. 1, 1810. 






























LETTER 


: TO 
i GILBERT WEST, ESQ. a 
i SIR, 
off Tw a late conversation we had to- 
; e gether upon the subject of the christian 
3 religion, I told you, that besides all the proofs 
iy of it, which may be drawn from the prophe-. 
% cies of the Old Testament, from the necessary 
: : connexion it has with the whole system of the 
f Jewish religion, from the miracles of Christ, 
; and from the evidence given of his resurrec- © 
a), tion by all other apostles, I thought the conver: 
a sion and the apostleship of St. Paul alone, duly . 


and 


considered, was of itself a demonstration suf- 
ficient to prove christianity to be a divine 
revelation. 

As you seemed to think, that so compen. 
dious a proof might be of use to convince 


those unbelievers,that will not attend to a lon- 
1* 
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ger series of afguments, I have thrown to- 
gether the reasons, upon which I support that 
proposition. 

In the 26th chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, writ by a cotemporary author, and a 
companion of St. Paul in preaching the gos- 
pel, as appears by the book itself, chap. xx. 
xxvul., St. Paul is said to have given himself 
this account of his conversion and preaching 
to king Agrippa, and Festus, the Roman 
governour. ‘ My manner of life from my 
youth, which was, at the first, among mine 
own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
which knew me from the beginning (if they 
would testify,) that, after the strictest sect of 
our religion, I lived a Pharisee. And now I 
stand, and am judged for che hope of the 
promise.made by God unto our fathers : Unto 
which promise our twelve tribes, instantly 
_ serving God day and night, hope to come: 
Yor which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, I am 
accused by the Jews. Why should it be 
‘thoughta thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead? I verily thought with 
myself, that I ought to do many things con: 
trary to the name. of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Which thing I also did in Jerusalem, and ma- 
ny “of the saints did I shut up in prison, hav- 
ing received authority from the chief priests ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. And I punished them 
oft in every synagogue, and compelled them 
to blaspheme, and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. Whereupon, as I went to Da-’ 
mascus With authority and commission from 
the chief priests, at mid-day, O king; I saw in 
the way a light from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun, shining round about me, and 
them which journeyed with me. And when 
we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And I said, Who art thou, Lord 2? And he 
said, I am Jesus, whom ‘thou persecutest. 
But rise, stand upon thy feet ; for I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, to make 
thee a minister, and a witness both of those 
things which thou hast seen; ‘and ‘of those: 
thimgs in the-which I will appear ‘unte thee ; 
delivering thee from the people; and from the 
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gentiles, unto whom.now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 


light, and from the power of satan unto God,’ 


that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that isin me. Whereupon, O king 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heaven- 
ly vision ; but shewed first unto them of Da- 


mascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all > 


the coasts of Judea, and to the gentiles, that 
they should repent and turn to God, and do 
works meet for repentance. For these causes 
the Jews caught me in the temple, and went 
about to kill me. Having therefore obtained 
help of God, I continue unto this day witnes- 
sing both to small and great, saying none 
other things than those which Moses and the 
prophets did say should come: that Christ 
should suffer, and that he should be the first 

that should rise from the dead, and should 
_ shew light to the people and to the gentiles. 
And_as he thus spake for himself, Festus said 
with.aloud voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self;, much learning doth make thee mid. 
_ But he-said, I am not mad, most noble Fes- 
tus, but speak -forth the words of truth and 
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soberness. ~:For the king knoweth of these 
things, before. whom also I speak freely ; for 
I am persuaded that none. of these things are 
hidden from him, for the thing was not done 
ina corner. King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets ?_ I know that thou believest.-— 
Then Agrippa. said unto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a christian.. And Paul 
said, I would to God, that not only thou, but 
also all that hear. me this:day; were both al- 
most and altogether such as Iam, except 
these bonds.’ In another chapter of the same 
hook he gives in substance the same acceunt: 
to the Jews, adding these further particularsi<; 
‘ And I said, what shall I do, Lord ? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise, and go<intoy Da- 
mascus, and there it shall be told) thee of: all 
things which are appointed for thee. to do. 
And. when I could ‘not ‘see for thesglory of 
that light, being led by the hand of them that 
were with me, I came into>Damascus. And 
one Ananias, a devout man according to the 
Jaw, havimg.a good report:of:all the Jews that: 
dwelt there, came unto me, andostood, and. 
said unto me, brother Saul, receive thy sight ; 
and the same hour.I looked. up:upom; him.. 
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And he said, the God of our fathers hath cho- 
sen thee, that thou shouldst know his will, and 
see that just One, and shouldst hear the voice 
of his mouth. For thou’ shalt be his witness 
unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard. 
And now, why tarriest thou ?. Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on 
the name of the Lord.’ 
-_¢In the. 9th chapter of the same book,the au- 
thor of. it relates: the same story with some 
- other-circumstances not mentioned in these 
‘accounts: . As,that ‘ Saul in a vision saw An- 
‘amas, (before he came to him,) coming in, and 
puttirig his hand on him, that he might receive 
his sight.’, And that when Ananias had spo- 
ken to. him, ‘ immediately there fell from his 
eyes as it had been scales.’ | 
« And agreeably to all these accounts, St. 
Paul thus.speaks of himself in the epistles he 
-wrote:to the. several churches he planted. ;. the 
authenticity of which cannot be doubted with- 
out overturning all rules, by which. the au- 
thority and genuineness of any writings can 
be proved; or confirmed. . 
.. Yo the Galatians he. says; ‘ I oentify: you, 
brethren, that the gospel, which was preached 
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by me, is not after:man. ‘For I neither re- 
ceived it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ. For ye have 
heard of my conversation in time past im the 


Jews’ religion, how that beyond measure I 


persecuted the church of God, and wasted it; 
and. profited in the Jews’ religion’ above many 


mine équals in my own nation, -bemg- more 


exceedingly zealous,of the tradition. of my 
fathers. But when it pleased God, who. sep- 
arated me from my mother’s womb, and calll- 
ed me by his grace, to reveal his: Son in: me, 


that Imight preach’ him among the ‘heathen, 


immediately I coriferred ‘not with epee anu 
blood,’ &c. 

To:the ‘Philippians he says, »‘: ct ‘any: other 
man thinketh that he' hath whereof he’ might 
trust in-his flesh, I more: -eircwmeised ‘the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews. As 
touching the law, a Pharisee ; concerning 
zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, blameless. 
But what things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss:for Christ.’ Yea doubtless, and 
F count all things but “loss for the extellency 
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of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my lord, 
‘for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win 
Christ.’ 
And in his epistle to. Timothy he writes 
thus: ‘I thank Jesus Christ our lord, who 
hath enabled ‘me, for that he counted me faith- 
ful, putting me imto'the ministry, who was 
‘before a blasphemer, and a. persecutor, and 
injurious ; but lobtained mercy, because I 
did it ignorantly in unbelief.’ 
_ lvother epistles he calls‘himself ‘an apostle 
by: the will of God, by the commandment of 
‘God our saviour, and lord Jesus Christ ;°>— 
and * an apostle not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the father, who 
raised him from the:dead.’ All which implies 
some miraculous call, that made him an apos- 
tle -Andto the Corinthians he says, after 
-enumeéfating many appearances of Jesus after 
his resurréction, “‘And last of all he was seen 
of me also, as of one born out of due tine.’ 
Now it must of necessity be, that the per- 
son, attesting these things of himself, and of 
«whoni they are related.in' so. authentick a man- 
ner, either was’ an impostor, who ‘said ‘what 
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he knew to be false, with an intent to deceive ; 
or he was an enthusiast, who, by the force of 
an overheated imagination, imposed on him- 
self; or he was deceived by the fraud of 
others, and all that he said must be imputed 
to the power of that deceit; or, what he de- 
clared to have been the cause of his conver- 
sion, and to have happened in consequence of 
it, did all really happen ; and therefore the 
christian religion is a divine revelation. = ~~ 

Now that he was'‘notan impostor, who said 
what he knew to be false with an:intent to de- 
ceive, I shall‘endeavour to prove, by shewing, 
that he could have no rational motives to un- 
dertake such an imposture, nor could have 
possibly carried it on with any success by thé 
means we know he employed. 

First then, the inducement to’ such an im- 
posture must have been one of these two, ei- 
ther the hope of advancing himself by it in his 
temporal interest, credit, or power ; ‘or, the 
gratification of some of his passions under the 
authority of it, and by the means it afforded. 

Now these were the circumstances, in» 
which St. Paul declared his conversion‘to the” 
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faith of Christ Jesus :_ That Jesus, who called 
himself the Messiah,.and, Son of God, not- 
withstanding the innocence and holiness of his 
life, notwithstanding the miracles by which he 
attested his. mission, had been crucified by the 
Jews as an impostor and blasphemer, which 
crucifixion not only must (humanly speaking) 
have intimidated others from following him, 
or espousing his doctrines, but served to con-. 
firm the Jews in their opinion that he could 
not be their promised Messiah, who, accord- 
ing to all their prejudices, was not to suffer in 
any manner, but to. reign triumphant for ever 
here upon earth. His apostles indeed, though 
at first they appeared to be terrified with the 
death. of their master, and disappointed in all 
their hopes, yet had surprisingly recovered 
their spirits again, and publickly taught in his 
name, declaring him to be risen from the 
grave, and confirming that miracle by many 
they worked, or pretended, to work them- 
selves. But the chief priests and rulers among 
the Jews were so, far from being converted, 
either by their words or their works, that they 
had begun.a severe persecution against them, 
put some to death, imprisoned others, and 
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were going on, with implacable rage, against 


the whole sect. In all these severities St. 
Paul concurred, being himself a’ Pharisee, 
“bred up at the feet of Gamaliel,’ one of the 
chief of that sect ; nor was he content, in the 
heat of his zeal, with persecuting the chris- 
tians who were at Jerusalem, but * breathing 
out threatening and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, - 
and desired of him letters to Damasctis to the 
synagogues, that if he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he might 
bring them bound to Jerusalem.’ His request 
was complied with, ‘ and he went to Damas- 
cus with authority and commission from the 
high priest.” At this instant of time, and un- 
der these circumstances, did he become a dis- 
ciple of Christ. What could be his | motive 
to take such a part ? Was it the hope of ‘im- 
creasing his wealth ?° The certain conse- 
quence of his taking that part was not only the 
loss of all that he had, but of all hopes of ae- 


quiring more. Those, whom he left, were 


the disposers of wealth, of dignity, of ‘power 
in Judea ; those, whom he went to, were in- 


digent men, oppressed and’ kept down from 
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all means of improving their fortunes. They 
among them, who had more than the rest, 
shared what they had with their brethren ; but, 
‘with this assistance, the whole community 
‘was hardly supplied with the necessaries of life. 
And even in churches he afterwards planted 
himself, which were much more wealthy than 
that of Jerusalem, so far was St. Paul from 
availing himself of their charity, or the vener- 
ation they had for him, in order to draw that 
wealth to himself, that he often refused to take 
any ‘part of it for the necessaries of life. * 

"Thus he tells the Corinthians, ‘ Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
cértain’ dwelling-place, and labour, yee i 3 
with our own hands.’ 

“In another epistle he writes to them, ‘ Be- 
hold, the third time I am ready to come to 
you, and I wil! not be burthensome to you, for 

r ek not yours, but you ; for the children 
it not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children.’ 

_ "To the Thessalonians he says, ‘ As we were 
allowed of God to be put in trust. with the 
gospel, even'so we speak, not as pleasing men, 
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but God, which: trieth our hearts, For nei- 
ther at any time used we flattering words, nor 
a cloak of covetousness, God our witness ; 
nor of men sought we glory, neither of you, 
nor yet of others, when we might have been 
burthensome, as the apostles of Christ. For 
ye remember, brethren, our-labour and travel : 

For labouring night and. day, because we 
would not be chargeable to any of you, we 
preached unto you the gospel of God.’ And 
again in another letter to them he repeats the 
the same testimony of his disinterestedness = 
‘Neither did we eat any man’s: bread for 
nought, but wrought with labour and travel 


night and day, St we might not be charge- 


able to any of you.’ And when he took his 
farewell of the church of Ephesus, to whom 
he foretold that they should see him no more, 
he gives this testimony of himself, and appeals 
to them for the truth of it: ‘I have coveted 
no man’s silver or gold, or apparel. Yea, you 
yourselves know, that these hands have min- 
istred unto ay necessities, and to them that 
were with me.’ It is then evident both from 


the state of the church when St. Paul first 
sll 
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game into it, and from his behaviour after- 
wards, that he had no thoughts of imcreasing 
his wealth by becoming a christian ; whereas 
by continuing to be their enemy, he had almost 
certain hopes of making his fortune by the 
favour of those who were at the head of. the 
_ Jéwish state, to whom nothing could more 
recommend him than the zeal that he shewed 
in that persecution. As to credit or reputa- 
tion, that too lay all on the side he forsook. 
The sect he embraced was under the greatest 
and most universal contempt of any then in 
the world. The chiefs and leaders of it were 
men of the lowest birth, education, and rank. 
They had no one advantage of parts, or learn- 
ing, or other, human endowments to recom- 
mend them. The doctrines they taught were 
contrary to those, which they, who were ac- 

counted the wisest and the most knowing of 
pheir nation,professed. . The wonderful works 
_ that they did, were either imputed to magick 
orto imposture. The very author and head 
‘of their faith had been condemned as a crimi- 
nal, and. died on the cross. between two thieves. 
Could the disciple of Gamaliel think he should 
gain any credit or reputation by becoming a 
teacher in a college of fishermen? Could he 
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flatter himself, that either.im ‘or out of Judea 
the doctrines he taught-could do him any 
honour? No; he knew. very. well:that, the 
preaching Christ crucified: was ‘a stumbling 
block to the Jews, and to the»Greeks foolish- 
ness.’ He afterwards found by experience, 
that in all parts of the world, contempt was'the 
portion of whoever engaged in:preaching & 
mystery so unpalatable to the world, to all its 
passions and pleasures, and so irreconcileable 
to ‘the pride of human reason.: »* We: are 
made,’ says he to the Corinthians, ‘ as the filth 
of the world, the offscouring of all things un- 
to this day.’ Yet he went ‘on as zealously as 
he set out, and was not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ. Certainly then the desire of glory, 
the ambition of making to himself a ‘great 
name, was not his motive to embrace chris- 
tianity... Was it then the love of power ? 
Power ! over whom ? over a flock of sheep 
driven to the slaughter, whose shepherd him- 
‘self had been murdered a little before. All 
he could hope from that’ power was to be - 
marked out in a particular manner for the same 
knife, which he had seen so bloodilysdrawn 
against them. Could: he expect mote mercy 
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from the chief priests'and the rulers, than they 
had shewn to Jesus- himself? Would not 
their anger be probably fiercer against the de- 
serter and betrayer of their cause, than against 
any other of the apostles? Was power, over 
so mean and despised a set of men, worth the 
attempting with so much danger ? But still, 

it may be said, there are some natures so fond 
of power, that they will court it at any risk, 
‘and be pleased with it even over the meanest. 
Let us see then what power St. Paul assumed 
over the christians. Did he pretend tc any su- 
| periority over the otherapostles? No ; he decla- 
red himself ‘ the least of them,’ and ‘ less than 
the least of all saints.” Even in the churches he 
planted himself, he never pretended to any 
primacy or power above the other apostles ; 
nor would he be regarded any otherwise by 
them, than as the instrument to them of the 
grace of God, and preacher of the gospel, not 
as the head of a sect. To the Corinthians he 
writes in these words : ‘ Now this I say, that 
every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is 
Christ divided 2? Was Paul crucified for 
you ? - Or were ye baptized’ in the’name of 
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Paul ?? . And in. another place.:,* Who then 
is Paul, and who.is Apollos, but ministers,by 

whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man?’ ‘ For we preach not ourselves, 

but Christ Jesus,the. lord, and ourselves your 

servants for Jesus? sake.” 

All the authority he exercised over them 
was purely of a spiritual nature, tending to 
their instruction and edification, without any 
mixture of that civil dominion, in which, alone 
an impostor can find his account... Such, was 
the dominion acquired and exercised, through 
the pretence, of divine inspiration, by .many 
ancient legislators, by Minos, Rhadamanthus,. 
Triptolemus, Lycurgus,. Numa, Zaleucus, 
Zoroaster, Xamolxis, nay cyen by Pythagoras, 
who joined legislation to his philosophy,..and. 
like the others pretended to. miracles and. rey-. 
elations from God, to give a more venerable 
sanction to the laws he prescribed, .. Such, in 
later times, was attained by Odin among the 
Goths, by Mahomet among the Arabians, .by 
Mango Copac among the Peruvians,. by, the, 
Sophi family among the Persians,and that, of 
the. Xeriffs among the Moors.: ‘To;suchado- 


minion did also aspire the many false messiahs 
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among the Jews. In short, a spiritual author- 
ity was only desired as a foundation for tem- 
poral power, or as the support of it, by all 
these pretenders to divine inspirations, and 
others whom history ‘mentions in different 
ages and countries, to have used the same arts. 
But St. Paul innovated nothing in government 
or'civil affairs, he’ meddled not with legisla- 
tion, he formed no commonwealths, he raised 
no seditions, he affected no temporal power. 
Obedience to their rulers, was the doctrine he 
taught to the churches he planted, and what 
he taught ‘he practised himself; nor did he 
use any of those soothing arts by which am- 
bitious and cunning men recommend them- 
selves to the favour of those whom they en- 
déavour to subject to their power. | What- 
ever was wrong in the disciples under his care 
he freely reproved, as it became a teacher from 
God, of which numberless instances are to be 
found in all his epistles.” And he was as care- 
ful of them when he had left them, as while. 
he resided among them, which an impostor 
‘woald hardly have been, whose ends were 
_centréd’all‘in himself. ‘his is the manner in 


which he ‘writes to the Philippians : ‘ Where- 
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fore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
not in my presence only, but: now much more — 
in my absence, work. out your. own salvation 
with fear and trembling.’. And a little after 
he adds the cause why he interested himself 
so much in their conduct, ‘that ye may be 
blameless and harmless, the sons of God:ii 
the midst-of a crooked and. perverse nation, 
among whom ye shine as lights in the world, 
holding forth the word of life ; that I may re- 
joice in the day of Christ, that I have not-run 
in vain, neither laboured in, vain... Yea, and if 
I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of 
your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.’ 
Are these the words of an impostor, desiring 
nothing but temporal power ? No, they are 
evidently written by one who looked beyond 
the bounds of this life... But it. maybe said, 
that he affected at least an absolute spiritual 
power over the churches he formed. . I an: 
swer, ‘he preached Christ Jesus, and not him: 
self.’. Christ was the Aead, he only the | min: 
ister, and for such, only he gave himself to - 
them. He called those, who assisted him. in 
preaching the gospel, his laine os 2 


fellow-servants. 
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a higher education, superiour learning, and 
more use of the world, to claim to himself any 
supremacy above the other apostles, that he 
made light of all those attainments, and de- 
clared, ‘ that he came not with excellency of 
speech; or of wisdom, but determined to know 
nothing” among those he converted ‘ save Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified.’ And the rea- 
son he gave for it was, ‘that their faith should 
net stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.’ Now this conduct put him 
quite on a level with the other apostles, who 
knew Jesus Christ as well as he, and had the 
power of God going along with their preach- 
ing in an equal degree of virtue and grace. 

But an impostor, whose aim had been. power, 

would‘have acted ‘a contrary part ; “he would 
have availed himself of all those advantages, 
hé'would have extolled themas highly as possi- 
ble, he would have set up himself,by virtue of 
them, as head of that sect to which he acceded, 

or, at least, of the prosely tes made by: himself. 

‘This is no more than what was done by every 
philosopher, who formed a school ; much 


‘So-far was he from taking any advantage of 
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“more was it natural in one, whe nee a 
new religion. | 
We see, that the bishops of Tame have 
claimed to themselves a primacy, or rather a 
monarchy, over the whole christian church. 
If St. Paul had been actuated by the same lust 
of dominion, it was much easier for him to 
have succeeded in such an attempt. It was 
much easier for him to make himself head of | 
afew poor mechanicks and fishermen, whose 
superiour he had always been in the eyes’ of 
the world, than for the bishops of Rome to re- 
duce those of Ravenna or Milan, and other 
great metropolitans, to their obedience. Bez 
sides the opposition they met with from such 
potent antagonists, they were obliged to sup- 
port their pretensions in direct contradiction 
to those very scriptures, which they were 
forced to ground them upon, and to the indis- 
putable practice of the whole christian church 
for many centuries. ‘These were such difli- 
culties as required the utmost abilities and 
skill to surmount. But the first preachers of 
the gospel had easier means to corrupt a faith © 


not yet fully known, and which, in many pla- 
aers 7. ¥ 
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ces, could only be known by what they sev- 
erally published themselves. It was necessa- 
ry indeed, while they continued together and 
taught the same people, that they should agree, 
otherwise the credit of their sect would have 
been overthrown; but when they separated 
and formed different churches in distant coun- 
tries, the same necessity no longer remained. 
It was in the power of St. Paul to model 


most of the churches he formed, so as to fav- 
‘our his own ambition: for he preached the 


gospel in parts of the world where no other 
‘apostles had been, ‘ where Christ was not nam- 
ed till he brought the knowledge of him, 
avoiding to build upon another man’s found- 
ation.’ Now had he been an impostor, would 
he have confined himself to just the same gos- 
pel as was delivered by the other apostles, 
where he had such a latitude to preach what 
he pleased without contradiction? Would he 
not have twisted and warped the doctrines of 
Christ to his own ends, to the particular’ use 
and expediency of his own followers, and to 
the peculiar support and increase of ‘his own 
power? That this was not done by St. Paul, 
or by any other of the apostles, in so many va- 
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rious parts of the world as they travelled into, 
and in churches absolutely under their own 
direction ; that the gospel preached by them 
all should be one and the same,* tlie doctrines 
agreeing in every particular, without any one 
of them attributing more. to himself than he 
did to the others, or establishing any thing, 
even in point, of order or discipline, different 





* If any one imagine, that he sees any dif difference betw 
the doctrines of St. James and St. concerning j justifica- 
tion by faith or by works, let him Mr. Locke $s excellen 
comment upon the epistles of the latter ; or let him only com 
sider these words in the first epistle to the Corinthians ix. 27 : 

‘ But I keep under my body; and it into subjection, lest 
that by any means, when I have, preached to others, 1 myself 
should be a castaway. If St. Paul had believed or re 
that faith without works was. sufficient to save a disciple of 
Christ, to what purpose did he keep under his body, oe ee 
salvation was not to depend upon that being 

power of his reason, but merely upon the faith he at" 3 
His faith was firm, and so strongly upon the most cer- 
tain conviction, that he had no reason to doubt its continuance 
how could he then think it — that, while he ine 
that saving faith, he mi less ‘ ah cling as oF ou 

if he og ely whet hie le exch a 
nature, as that it irresistibly impelled tien ree. 

ed him from evil, how could he express any fe 24 eels 
of his body should prevent his salvation ? Can 1 such an 
hension be made to agree with the notions of absolute 
tination ascribed by some to St. Paul? He could have oe 
doubt,that the grace of God had been given to him in the most 
extraordinary manner ; yet we see, that he thought his e/ection 
was not so certain, but that he might "fall from tae throu 
the natural prevalence of bodily aes rd 
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ed by his rte age st Mr : 
takes that have beet made of tide meaning ts ndine ex- 
pressions concertiing geace, election, anc j | 
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from thé rest, or more advantageous: to his 
own interest, credit, or power, is a most strong 
and convincing proof of their not being im- 
postors, but acting entirely by divine imspira- 
tion...+ 
If then it appears, that, St. Paul had nothing 
to gain by. taking this part, let us consider, on 
the other hand, what he gave up, and what he 
had. reason to fear. “He gave up a fortune; 
which he was then in a fair way of advancing ; 
he gave up that reputation, which he had ac- 
quired. by.the labours and studies of his whole 
life, and by a behaviour which had been 
‘blameless, touching the righteousness which 
is.in the law.’ He gave up his friends, his 
relations, and family, from whom he estranged 
and banished himself for life ; he gave up that 
Sreli igion, which he had profited in above many 
his equals i in his own nation,’ and those ‘ tra- 
itions of his fathers, which he had been more 
exceedingly zealous of.’ How hard this sacri- 
fice was to a man of his warm temper, and, 
above all men, to a Jew, is worth considera- 
tion: “That ‘nation is known to have been 
more tenacious of their religious opinions than 


a Pare upen the. face of the earth. The 
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strictest and proudest sect among them, was 
that of the.pharisees, under whose. discipline 
Si. Paul was bred. - The departing therefore 
so suddenly from their favourite. tenets,: re- 
nouncing their pride, and from their disciple 
becoming their adversary, was a most difficult 
effort for one to. make, so nursed up imthe 
esteem of them, and whose early prejudices 
were so strongly confirmed by all the power 
of habit, all the authority of example, and all 
the allurements of honour and interest. These 
were the sacrifices he had to make in becom- 
ing a christian ; let us now see what incon- 
veniences he had to fear: The implacable 
| vengeance of those he deserted; that sort of 
He contempt which is hardest to bear, the con-. 











| tempt of those, whose good opinion he had 
ba most eagerly sought, and ail those other com- 


ey plicated evils, which he describes in his 2d 

epistle to the Corinthians, the least of which 

was. enough to have frighted any impostor 

even from the most hopefuland profitable cheat. 

But where the advantage proposed bears Bo 

proportion to the iiteied incurred, oF. the 
3% es 
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of his senses, Who will either engage in an im- 
posture, or, being engaged, persevere. 

Upon the whole, then, I think I have prov- 
ed, that the desire of wealth, of fame, or of 
power, could be no motive to make St. Paul 
a convert to Christ; but that, on the contrary, 
he mirst have been checked by that desire, as 
well as by the just apprehension of many in- 
évitable and insupportable evils, from taking 
{part so contradictory to his past life, to all 
the’ principles he had imbibed, and all the 
habits he had contracted. It only remains te 
be inquired, whether the gratification of any 
other passion, under the authority of that re- 


‘gion, or by the means it afforded, could be 
his inducement. 


-Now-that there have been some pie 
who have pretended to revelations from God, 
‘merely to give a loose to irregular passions, 
and'set themselves free from all restraints of 
government, law, or morality, both ancient and 
_ ‘giodern history shows. But the doctrine, 
preached by’ St. Paul, is absolutely contrary 

to-all such designs. His. writings breathe 
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fiothing but the strictest motality, obediende 
to magistrates, order, and government, with 
the utmost abhorrence of all licentiousness, 
idleness, or loose behaviour, under the cléak 
6f religion. We nowhere read in his works, 
that saints are above moral ordinances ; that 
dominion or property is founded in grace ¥ 
that there is no difference in: moral actions’; 
that any impulses of the mind are to: direct us 
against the light of our reason, and the laws OF 
fiature ; or any of those wicked tenets; frond 
which the peace of society has been disturbed, 
and the rules of morality have been broken by 
then pretending to act under the sariction of a 
divine revelation. Nor does any part 6f his 
life, either before or after his’ conversion’ ts 
christianity, bear any mark ofa libertine dist 
position. As among the Jews, so among the 
ehristians, his conversation and manners were 
blameless. Hear the appeal that he makes to 
the Thessalonians, upon his doctrine and be- 
haviour among them: ‘ Our exhortation was 
not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nof in guile} 
ye are witnesses, and God also, héw*holily, 
and justly, and unblameably, we behaved our- 
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selves.among you that believe.’...And.to the. 
- Gorinthians he says, ‘We have wronged no 
man, we have corrupted no. man, we have de- 
frauded no man.’ 

» It was not then the desire of gratifying any 
wregular passion, that.couid induce St. Paul 
to turn christian, any more than the hope. of 
advancing himself either in wealth, or reputa- 
tion, orpower.. But still it is possible, some 
men may say, (and I would leave no imagin- 
able objection unanswered,) that, though St. 
Paul. could have no selfish or interested view 
in undertaking such an imposture, yet, for the 
sake of its moral doctrines, he might be incli- 
ned to support the christian faith, and make 
use.of some pious frauds to advance a religion, 
which, tho’ erroneous and false in its theolog- 
+ If St. sbilos had held any secret doctrines, of esoterick 
GENET Re Nes fee rote to Timothy, kas snd 


Philemon, his bosom friends and disciples. But both the theo- 
logical and moral doctrines are exactly the same in them, as 
those he wrote to the churches. <A very strong presumptive 
proof of his being no impostor! Surely, had he been one, he 
have given some hints, in these private letters, of the 

cheat. they were carrying on, and some secret directions to 
nh it‘to some ae purpose of one kind or another. But 
such thing is to be found im any one: of them. The same 

5 ea oly, and divine spirit breathes in all these, 2s 
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ical tenets, and in the facts uponwhich it is. 
erounded, was, in. its precepts sath peprent 
beneficial to mankinds)) fh ei> 
Now it is true, that some ii ‘men. in we 
heathen world have both pretended; to.divine 
revelations, and. introduced or supported. re~ 
ligions they knew to be false, under a notion 
of publick utility : But, besides that this:prac- 
tice was built upon. maxims disclaimed by the 
Jews,....who,. looking upon truth, not atulity,. 
to be the basis of their religion, abhorred,all, 
such frauds, and thought them injurious to the 
honour of God.,....the cirewmstances they act- 
ed in were different from,those of St. Paul . 
_ The first reformers of savage, uncivilized 
nations, had.-no other way to. tame these bar-. 
barous people, and to bring them to submit te. 
order and. government, but by .the reverence 
which they acquired from this pretence. . The 
fraud was therefore alike beneficial both to the 
deceiver and the deceived. And. in all other 
instanees which can be given of good menac- 
ting this part, they not.only did.it to serve 
- ncn, but, were secure of its doing jpo 
‘Thus, when Lycurgus persuaded the 
Spectet Numa the bonnie, 
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of the ofie Were inspired by Apollo, or those 
of the éther:'by Egeria, when they taught their 
people to put great faith in oracles, or in au- 
gury,;notémporal mischief, either to them or 
their people, could attefid the reception of that 
belief... _Itdrew on no ‘persecutions, no enmity 
with the world: But at that time, when St. Paul 
undertook the preaching of the gospel, to per- 
_ suade‘any man to be a christian, was topersuade 
him to/expose himself to all the calamities hu- 
man hature‘could suffer. ‘This St. Paul knew; 
this :he-not only expected, but warned those 
he-taught to look for it too. The only sup- 
port that he had himself, or gave to them, was, 
‘ That ifthey suffered with Christ, they should 
bealso-glorified together.’ And that ‘ he reck- 
dried that the sufferings of the present time were 
not worthy to be compared with that glory.’ 
So likewise he writes to the Thessalonians, 
“We ourselves glory in-you, in the churches 
- ofGod; for'your-patience and faith in all your 
persecutions and tribulations, that you endure ; 
which is'a manifest token of the righteous 

judgment of God, that ye ‘may be counted: 
_ worthy of the kingdom of God, for which also 
ye suffer.’ Seeing it is a righteous thing with 
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God to. recompense [or repay } tribulation to 
them that trouble you, and to you, who are 
troubled, rest with us, when the-Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels,’ &c. And tothe Corinthians he says, 
‘if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men the most miserable” How 
much reason he had to say this, the hatred, 
the contempt, the torments, the deaths endur- 


ed by the christians in that age, and:long af- 
terwards, abundantly prove. Whoever pro- 


fessed the gospel under these circumstances, 
without an entire conviction of its: being a di- 
vine revelation, must have been..mad ; and if 
he made others profess.it by fraud or deceit, 
he must have been worse than mad; he must 
have been the most hardened villain that ever 
breathed. Could any man, who had. in. his 
nature the least spark of humanity, subject 
his fellow-creatures to so many miseries ? or 
could one, that had in his mind the. jeast ray 
of reason, expose himself to share them with 
those he deceived, in order to advance a re- 
Jigion which he knew .to-be false, merely. for 
the sake of its moral doctrines ?. Such an ex- 
travagance is too absurd to be supposed.;.and | 
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T dwell too: long ona notion, that, upon a little 
reflection, confutes itself. 

~} would only add'to the other proofs I have 
given, that St. Paulcould have no rational 
motive to become a disciple of Christ, unless 
he sincerely believed in him, this observation : 
_ ‘That whereas it may be objected to the other 

apostles, by those who are resolved not to cre- 
dit their testimony, that, having been deeply 
engaged with Jesus during his life, they were 
obliged to continue the same professions after 
his death, for the support of their own credit, 
and from having gone too far to go back ; 
this can by no means be said of St. Paul. On 
the contrary, whatever force there may be in 
that ‘way of reasoning, it all tends to convince 
us that St. Paul must have naturally continu- 
ed a Jew, and an enemy of Christ Jesus. If 
they were engaged on one side, he was as 
strongly engaged on the other ; if shame with- 
held them from changing sides, much more 
ought it to have stopt him, who, being ofa 
higher ‘education and rank in life than they, 
had more credit to lose, and must be suppos- . 
ed to have been vastly more sensible to that 
“sort of shame. ‘The only difference was, that 
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might have preserved themselves: ;. whereas 
he, by quitting the Jews, and:taking; ups the 
cross of dit comely invert on hago 
destrtictiony °* ©" 

» As therefore suniainiahnaio saaaueaite 
St. Paul’s embracing the faith of Christywith- 
out having been\really convinced of. the-teuth 
of itj'but, ‘on -the- contrary, every thing. con- 
curred to deter him from acting ithateparty oné 
might very justly conclude,’ that when-a man 
of his understanding embraced that afaith,»he 
was’ ifi ‘reality convinced ’of the truth, oftiity; 
atid ‘that; by’ Consequence; she: was: not.an:im- 
péstor, wh6~saidewhat ' he-knew: to ,bé false 
with an’ intent to’ deceive) 2) 6 oo) 2 ipeia 

But;‘that no shadow 6f doubt may remain 
upon the impossibility of his having been such 
any impostory that “it ima not be said, “SE he 
minds6fmen are sometimes’ So ‘capricious, 
that they will’act without any rational motives, 


they know not why, and so perhapsmight Ss, 


Paul ;?) I shall next endeavour tol prove;) that 
if he’ had been SO unacesiintably: wildvand ; abe 
surd, as to ‘tndertake’ ah imposture so unpro- 


fitable and daagerous booth ad LvimaadtaGabiose 
A. 
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he deceived by it, he could not possibly have 
carried it on» with any success, by the means 
we know: he employed... .. 

«, First: then, let me observe, that if his, cen- 
version, and the part that he acted in conse- 
_ quence of it, was.an-imposture, it. was such an 
imposture as could: not be carried on by one 
tnanialone.) ‘The faith he professed, and which 
he. became an apostle of; was not his invention. 
He was:not the author or beginner of it, and 
therefore it was notin his, power to draw the 
décttines .of it out. of  his.own imagirfation. 
With Jesus, -who.was the author and head. of 
it;he had never had any communication be- 
fore his. death, nor with. his/apostles after.his 
death, except as their persecutor,..., Ashe took 
on himself the office and. character, of an apos- 
tle, it was absolutely necessary for him.to have 
a@precise and perfect knowledge of all the facts 
contained in the gospel, several of which had 
only passed. ‘between, Jesus. himself ,and .his 
4welye apostles, and others more privately still, 
‘so that they could be known but to yery few, 
being not yet made publick by any, writings ; 
- . otherwise he would have exposed. himself to 

oidicule,.among those.who, preached. that, gos- 
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pel with more knowledge than he ; and asthe, 
testimony they bore would have been different 
in.point of fact,and many of theirdoctrines and — 
interpretations of scripture repugnant to his, 
from their entire disagreement with those Jew- 
ish opinions in which he was bred up; either 
they must have been forced to ruin his credit, 
er he would have ruined theirs. Some gen- 7 

| eral noticés he might have gained of these 
; matters from the christians he persecuted, but 

; not exact or extensive enough to qualify him 
for an apostle, whom the lea:t error, in these. 
points, would have disgraced, and who must 
have been ruined by it in all his pretensions 
to that inspiration, from whence the eo 
authority was chiefly derived. 

It was therefore impossible for him to act 
this part but in confederacy, at least, with the 
apostles. Such a confederacy was still more 
necessary for him,as the undertaking to preach , 
the gospel did not only require an exact and 
particular knowledge of all it contained, but 
an apparent power of working miracles ; for 
to such a power all the apostles appealed in | 
proof of their mission, and of the docttines 


they preached. He was therefore to learn of 
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them by what secret arts they so imposed on 
the senses of men, if this power was a cheat. 
But how could he gain these men to become 
his confederates ? Was it by furiously per- 
secuting them and their brethren, as we find 
that he did, to the very moment of his con- 
version’? Would they venture to trust their 
eapital enemy with all the secrets of their im- 
posture, with those upon which all their hopes 
arid credit depended ?. Would they put it in 
his power to take away not only their lives, but 
the honour oftheir sect, which they preferred 
to their lives, by so ill-placed 2. confidence ? 
Would men, so secret as not to be drawn by 
the most severe persecutions to say one word 
which could convict them. of being impos- 
tors, confess themselves such to their perse- 


~. Geter, in hopes of his being their accomplice? 





This is still more impossible, than that he 
should attempt to engage: in their fraud with- 
out their consent and assistance. 

‘We must suppose then, that, till he came to 
Damascus, he had no communication with 
the apostles, acted in no concert with them, 
and learnt nothing from them, except the doc- 
_ trines which they -had publickly taught ‘to all 


AE 


the world. 'Whemhe came there, he:told the - 
Jews, to whom he brought letters from the - 
high-priest and the synagogue against: the 
christians,t of his having seen in the way @ 
great light from heaven, and heard Christ Je- 
sus reproaching him with his persecution, and 
commanding Aim to go into the city, where it 
should be told him what he was to do. But 
to account for his choosing this method of: de- 
claring himself a convert to Christ, we niust 
suppose, that all those who were with him, 
when he pretended he had this vision, were his 
accomplices ; otherwise the story he told: could 
have gained no belief, being contradicted: by 
them, whose testimony was necessary to vouch 
for the truth of it. And yet how can’we sup- 
pose, that all these men should be willing to 
join in this imposture ? They were probably 
officers of justice, or soldiers, who had. been 
employed often before in executing the orders 
of the high-priest and the rulers against the 
christians. Or if they were chosen particular- 
ly for this expedition, they must have been 


{ The disciples of Christ were not called christians till after 
this time ; but I use the name as most familiar tous, andite 
avoid circumlocutions. 
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chosen by them as men they could trust for 
their zeal in that cause. What should induce 
them to the betraying that business they were 
employed in? Does it even appear, that they 
had any connexion with the man they so lied 
for, before or after this time, or any reward 
from him for it’? This is therefore a difficul- 
ty; in the first outset of this imposture, not to 
be overcome. 

» But further, he was to be instructed by one 
at Damascus. That instructer therefore must 
have been his accomplice, though they appear- 
ed to be absolute strangers to one another, and 
though he was a man of an excellent charac- 
ter, ‘who had a good report of all the Jews 
that dwelt at Damascus,’ and so was very un- 
likely to have engaged in such an impos- 
ture. Notwithstanding these.improbabilities, 
this ‘man, I say, must have been his con- 
fidant and accomplice in carrying on this 
wicked fraud, and the whole matter must have 
béén “previously agreed on between them. 
Bat here again the same objection occurs : 
How could this man venture to act such ‘a 
dangerous part, without the consent of the 
other disciples, especially of the apostles, or 
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by what means could he obtain their consent ?. 
And how absurdly did: they contrive - their! 
business to make the conversion of Saul the | 
effect of a miracle, which all those who’ were’: 
with him’ must certify did never: happen ! 
How much easicr would it have been to have 
made him be present at some pretended miracle 
wrought by the disciples, or by Ananias him- 
self, when none were able to discover ' the 
fraud, and have imputed his conversion to that, 
or to the arguments used by some of his pris- 
oners, whom he might have discoursed with, 
and questioned about their faith, ‘and the 
grounds of it, in order to colour his intended 
conversion ! : 

As this was the safest, $0 it was the most 
natural method of bringing about stich a, 
change; instead of ascribing it to ait event, 
which lay so open toa detection. ’ For, to use 
the words of St. Paul to Agrippa, * this thing 
was not done ina commer,” but'in the eye of 
the world, and subject immediately to theex- 
amination of those, who would be most strict - 
in searching into the truth of it; the Jews xt 
Damascus. Had they been able to bring a 


shadow of proof to convict him of” fide in 
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this affair, his whole scheme of imposture 
raust have been nipt in the bud. Nor were 
they at Jerusalem, whose commission he bore, 
less..concerned to discover so provoking a 
cheat. But we find that, many years after- 
wards, when they had.all the time and means 
they could desire to make the strictest inquiry, 
he was bold enough to appeal to Agrippa, in 
the presence of Festus, upon his own knowl- 
edge of the truth of his story; who did not 
contradict him, though he had certainly. heard 
all that the Jews.could allege against the credit 
of vit in any, particular.. A very remarkable 
proof both of the notoriety of the fact, and the 
integrity of the man, who, with so fearless a 
_ confidence, could call upon a king to give 
testimony for him, eyen while he was sitting 
in judgment upon him. 
_ _. But to return to Ananias.. Is it not strange, 
if this story had been an imposture, and he 
had PEFR joined. with Paul. in carrying it on, 
that al their meeting: at Damascus we never 
hear .of their. consorting together, or 
acting in concert, or that the former drew any 
benefit from the friendship. of the latter, when 
he became so considerable among the)chris- 
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tians 2? Did-Ananias engage and ‘continue in 
such a dangerous fraud without any hope or: 
desire of private advantage ? Or was it safe: 
for Paul to shake him of, and risk:his resent- 
ment ? There is, I think, no other way to 
get over this difficulty, but by supposing that 
Ananias happened to die soon after the other’s 
conversion. Let us then take that for granted, 
without any authority cither of history or tra 
dition, and let us see im what manner this 
wonderous imposture was carried on by Paul 
himself. His. first care ought to have been, 
to.get himself owned and received as an apos-: 
ile by the apostles. Till this was done, the: 
bottom ‘he stood upon was-very narrow; nor 
could he have any probable means of sypport-: 
iné himself in any esteem or credit among the: 
disciples. Intruders into impostures run dou 
ble risks ; they are in danger of being detect- 
cd, not only by those upon whom they attempt 
to practise their: cheats, but, also by »those 
whose society they force themselves inte, who: 
must always be jealous of such an-intrusion, 
and much more from one, who had always:bes! 
fore behaved as their enemy.. » Therefore; to! 
gain the apostles; and bring them to admit-bim 
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into a participation of all their mysteries, all 
their designs, and all their authority, was ab- 
solutely necessary at this time to Paul. The 
least delay was of dangerous consequence, and 
might expose him to such inconveniences as 
he never afterwards could overcome. But, 
mstead of attending to this necessity, he went 
into. Arabia, and then returned again to Da- 
mascus ; nor did he go to Jerusalem till three 
years were past. 

Now this conduct may be accounted for, if 
it be true that (as he declares in his epistle to 
the Galatians) ‘ he neither received the gospel 
of any man, neither was he taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ Under such 
@ master, and with the assistance of his divine 
power, he might go on boldly without any hbt- 
man associates ; but an impostor, so left to 
himself, so deprived of all help, all support, 
all recommendation, could not have succeeded. 
_ Further :. We find, that at Antioch he was 
not afraid: to withstand Peter to his face, and 
even ‘ to reprove him before all the disciples, 
because he: was to be blamed.’ If he was an 
impostor, haw could he venture so to offend 
that apostle, whom it so highly concerned him 
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to. agree with and please:?..Accomplices ina 
fraud are obliged.te shew. greater regards to 
each a ; Such, todo: pore to. watts 
alpae. 

But let us couiias what difficulties che had 
to encounter among the gentiles themselves 
in, the enterprise. he, undertook, of going to 
them, making himself their apostle, and con- 
verting, them to, the, religion of, Christ. As 
this undertaking, was. the; distinguishing. part 
of his. apostolical functions, that. which, jin the 
language of ,his, epistles, be, was, particularly 
called.to,; or which, to. speak like an, unbe- 
liever, he chose and assigned, to. hi ic 
deserves a particular. consideration, 5. But J 
shall only, touch, the pringipalpoints,/of -itas 
concisely.as I cap, becapse you haye: ina 
great measure exhausted the subject in your 
late excellent book on the resurrection, where 
you discourse with such strength-of.reason 
and cloquence upon, the difficulties: that-oppo- 
sed the propagation,of. the. eee is 
allparts of;the world, > 

Now in,this entenprise St, Paul was to cons 
tend, Ast, ir sega ears - 
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and craft of the-priests ; Sdly, with the preju- 
dices‘and ‘passions of the people; 4thly, With 
the wisdom and pride of the'philosophers. 
That in all heathen countries the establish- 
ed: réligion was’ interwoven with their’eivil 
‘eénstitution, arid‘sapported by the magistrate 
as aii e&Sential patt of the government, whé- 
ever has‘any acquaintance with antiquity can- 
not but know:” “They tolerated indeed many 
afferent ‘worships, though ‘net with so'€ntire 
# latitude‘as’ some. ‘people suppose*sias they 
suffered menté discoursé'very freely concern- 
inig‘religion,- provided they’ world subniit to 
an ‘exteriour” ‘confortnity with the established 
‘Fites? nay} ‘according to the-genius*of pa 
igni, Which allowed’ an intereommunity! “of 
worship, “they in most: ‘places’ admitted; with- 
‘out any great difficulty, new *gods and - new 
rites ; but they nowhere endured ‘any attempt 
to ovértitin' the established religion; or any di- 
rect ‘opposition made to it, “€steemirig that’ah 
unpardonable offetice, ‘not ‘to’ the gods’ alone, 
but.to the state. This was's6 whiversal aino- 
tion; and so constarit @maxim of heathen pol- 
icy, that when the christian religion - ‘set. atself 
up in opposition to all other: ‘religions; “adimit- 
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ted no intercommunity with them, but declar-- 
ed that the gods of the gentiles ‘ were not to 
be worshipped,’ nor any society suffered be- 
tween them and ‘the only true God’; when 
this new doctrine began to be propagated, and 
made such a progress as to fall under the no- 
tice of the magistrate, the civil power was 
every where armed with all its terrors against 
it. When therefore St. Paul undertook the 
conversion of the gentiles, he knew very well 
that the most severe persecutions must be the 
consequence of any success in his design. 
Secondly, This danger was rendered more 
certain by the opposition he was to expect 
from the interest, credit, and craft of the priests. 
How gainful a trade they, with all their infer- 
ior dependents, made of those superstitions 
which he proposed’ to destroy; how much 
credit they had with the people, aswell as the 
state, by the means of them, and how much 
craft they employed in carrying on their im- 
postures, all history shews. St. Paul could 
not doubt that all these men would exert’ their 
utmost abilities to stop the spreading of the 
doctrines he preached’; doctrines which struck © 


at the root-of their power’ and’ gain, and Were 
5 
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much more terrible to them than those of the 
most atheistical sect of philosophers, because 
the latter contented themselves with denying 
their principles, but at the same time declared 
for supporting their practices, as useful cheats, 
or- at least acquiesced in them as establish- 
ments authorised by the sanction of law. 
Whatever therefore their cunning could do to 
support their own worship, whatever aid they 
could draw from the magistrate, whatever zeal 
they could raise in-the people, St. Paul was to 
contend with, unsupported. by any human as- 
sistance. 

And, thirdly, this he was todo in direct op- 
position to all the prejudices and passions of 
the people. Now had he confined his preach- 
ing to Judea alone, this difhculty would not 
have occurred in near so greatadegree, The 
people were there so moved with the miracles 
the apostles had wrought, as well as by the 
- memory of those done by Jesus, that, in spite 
of their rulers, they began to be favourably 
disposed towards them ; and we even find 
that the high-priest,*and the council, had 
more than once been withheld from treating 
the apostles with so much severity, as they 
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desired to do, ‘for fear of the people.’ But 
in the people among the gentiles no such dis- 
positions could be expected; their prejudices 
were violent, not only in favour of their own 
superstitions, but in a particular manner 
against any doctrines taught by aJew. As 
from their aversion to all idolatry, and irrecon- 
cileable separation from all other religions, the 
Jews were‘accused of hating mankind, so were 
they hated by all othér nations: nor were 
they hated alone, but despised. ‘To what a 
degree that contempt was carried, appears as 
well by the mention made of them in heathen 
authors, as by the complaints Josephus makes 
of the unreasonableness and injustice of it in 
his apology. What authority then could St. 
Paul flatter himself that his preaching would 
earry along with it; among people to whom he 
was at once both the object of national hatred 
and national scorn? But besides this popular 
prejudice against'a Jew, the doctrines he 
taught were such as shocked all their most in- 
grafted religious opinions. They agreed to. 
no principles of which he could avail himself 
to procure their assent to the other parts of 
the gospel he preached. ‘To convert the Jews 
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to,Christ-Jesus, he was able to argue from 
their own scriptures, upon the authority of 
books which they owned to contain divine 
revelations, and from which he could clearly 
convince them, that Jesus was the very Christ. 
But all these ideas were new to the gentiles ; 
they expected no Christ, they allowed no such 
scriptures, they were to be taught the old tes- 
tament as well as the new. How was this to 
be done by a man not even authorised by his 
own nation ; opposed by those who were 
greatest, and thought wisest, among them ; 
cither quite single, or only attended by one or 
two more under the same disadvantages, and. 
even of less consideration than.he ? 

The light of nature indeed, without express 
revelations, might have conducted the gentiles 
to the knowledge of one.God, ;the creator of 
all things, and to that light Si. Paul might 
appeal,.as we find that he did. . But clear as 
it, was,.they had almost put it out by their su- 
perstitions, ‘ having changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and.to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things, and serving the 
creature more than of theCreaiter,’ And to this 
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idolatry they were strongly attached, not by 
their prejudices alone, but by their passions, 
which were flattered and gratified in it, as they 
believed that their deities would be rendered 
propitious, not by virtue and holiness, but by 
offerings, and incense, and outward rites ;__ 
rites, which dazzled their senses by magnifi- 
cent shows, and allured them by pleasures 
often of a very impure and immoral nature. 
Instead of all this, the gospel proposed to them 
- no other terms of acceptance with God, but a 
worship of him ‘in spirit and truth,’ sin- 
cere repentance, and perfect submission to the 
divine laws, the strictest purity of life and 
manners, and the renouncing of all those lusts. 
in which they had formerly walked. How 
unpalatable a doctrine was this to men so given 
up to the power of those lusts, as the whole 
heathen world were at that time ! If their phi- 
losophers could be bred to approve it, 
there could be no hope that the people would 
relish it, or exchange the ease and indulgence), 
which those religions they were brought up in 
allowed to their appetites, for one’ so harsh 
and severe. But might not St. Paul, in order 
to a” tition relax that severity ? He might 
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have done so, no doubt, and probably would, 
if he had been an impostor ; but it appears by 
all his epistles, that he preached it as purely, 
and enjoined it as strongly, as Jesus himself. 

- But, supposing they might be persuaded to 
quit their habitual sensuality for the purity of 
the gospel, and to forsake their idolatries, 
which St. Paul reckons among ‘ the works of 
the flesh,’ for the spiritual worship of the one 
invisible God,...how were they disposed to re- 
ceive the doctrine of the salvation of man by 
the cross of Jesus Christ ? Could they, who 
were bred in notions so contrary to that great 
mystery, to that ‘hidden wisdom of God, 
which none of the princes of this world knew,’ 
incline to receive it against the instructions of 
all their teachers, and the example of all their 
superiors.? Could they, whose gods had al. 
most all been powerful kings, and mighty con- 
querors, they, who at that very time paid divine 
honours to the emperors of Rome, whose only 
title to deification was the imperial power ; 
could they, I say, reconcile their ideas toa 
crucified son of God, to a redeemer of man- 

kind ‘on the cross ? Would they look there 
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for him ‘who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature; by 
whom and for whom were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, whe- 
ther they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities or powers ?? No, most surely, ‘thé 
natural man,’ to speak in the words of St.Paul, 

‘received not these things, for they are fool- 
ishness to him; neither could he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ I 
may therefore conclude, that in the enterprise 
of converting the gentiles, St. Paul was to 
contend not only with the policy and power 
of the magistrates, and with the interest, credit 
and craft of the priests ; but also with the 
prejudices and passions of the people. 

- Tam next to shew, that he was to expect no 
less opposition from the wisdom and pride of 
the philosophers. And though some may 
imagine, that men, who pretended to be raised 
and refined above vulgar prejudices and vul- 
gar passions, would have been helpful to him 
in his design, it will be found, upon examin- 
ation, that instead of assisting or befriending 
the gospel, they were its worst and most ir- 
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reconcileable enemies: For they had preju- 
dices of their own, still more repugnant to the 
doctrines of Christ than those of the vulgar, 
more deeply rooted, and more obstinately fix- 
ed in their minds. The wisdom, upon which 
they valued themselves, chiefly consisted in 
vain metaphysical speculations, in logical sub- 
tleties, in endless disputes, in high-flown con- 
ceits of the perfection and self-sufficiency of 
human wisdom, in dogmatical positiveness 
about doubtful opinions, or sceptical doubts 
about the most clear and certain truths. It 
must appear at first sight, that nothing could 
be more contradictory to the first principles 
_of the christian religion, than those of the 
atheistical or sceptical sects, which at that 
time prevailed very much, both among the 
Greeks and the Romans; nor shall we find 
that the theistical sects were much less at en- 
mity with it, when we consider the doctrines 
they held upon the nature of God and the soul. 

- But I will not enlarge on this subject. If 
it. were necessary to enter particularly into this 
argument, I could easily prove, that there was 
not one of all the different philosophical sects 
then upon earth, not even the Platonicks them- 
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selves, who are thought to favour’ it most, that 
did not maintain some opinions fundamentally 
contrary to:those of the gospel: And in this 
they all agreed, to explode, as most «unphilo- 
sophical, oa contrary to every notion that any 
among them maintained, that.great article of 
the christian religion, upon which :the founda- 
tions of it are laid, and without which, St. 
Paul declares to his ‘proselytes, ‘ their faith 
would be vain,’ the resurrection-of the dead 
with their bodies, of which resurreetion»Christ 
was the first born. Besides the .contrariety:of 
their tenets to those of the» gospel, the pride 
that was common to all the philosophers, was 
of itself an almost invincible ‘obstacle against 
the admission of the evangelical doctrines, cal- 
culated to humble that pride, and teach them 
that ‘ professmg themselves ito, be wise they. 
became fools.’ This pride was:no-léssintrac- 
table, no less averse to the instructions\.of 
Christ, or of his. apostles, than that .of the 
scribes and pharisees. St: Paul was therefore 
to contend, in his enterprise of converting the 
gentiles, with. all the opposition that could ‘be 
made to it by all the different sects, of philos- 
ophers. And how formidable ano sitio: 
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this was, let those consider who are acquainted 
from history. with the great credit those sects 
had obtained at that time in the world, a credit 
even superior to that of the priests. © Who- 
ever pretended to learning or virtue was their 
disciple ; the greatest magistrates, generals, 
kings, ranged themselves under their: disci- 
pline, were trained up in their schools, and 
professed the opinions they taught. 

All these sects made it a maxim not to dis- 
turb the popular worship, or established relig- 
jon; but, under those. limitations, they taught 
very freely. whatever they pleased, and no’ re- 


‘ ligious opinions were more warmly supported, 
than. those they delivered were by their follow- 
ers... The christian religion at once overturn- 
ed their several systems, taught a morality 
more perfect than theirs, and established it 
upon higher and much stronger foundations, 
mortified their pride, ‘confounded their learn- 
ing, discovered their ignorance, ruined their 
credit... Against such an enemy what would 
they not do? Would they not exert the 
whole power of their rhetorick, the whole art 
of their logick, their influence over the pec- 
ple, their interest with the great, to discredit, 
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anovelty soalarming tothemall? If St.Paul 
had had nothing to trust to but hisown natural 
faculties, his own understanding, knowledge, | 
and eloquence,could he have hoped to be singly 
a match for all theirs united against him ? 
Could a teacher unheard of before, from an 
obscure and unlearned part of the world, have 
withstood the authority of Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Zeno, Arcesilaus, Carneades, and 
all the great names, which held the first rank of 
human wisdom ? He might as well have at- 
tempted alone, or with the help of Barnabas 
and Silas, of Timotheus and Titus, to have 
erected a monarchy upon the ruins of all the 
several states then in the world, as to have 
erected christianity upon the destruction ofall 
the several sects of philosophy, which reigned 
in the minds of the gentiles, among whom he 
preached, particularly the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

Having thus proved, as I think, that, in con. 
verting the gentiles, St. Paul could have no 
assistance, but was sure on the contrary of the 
utmost repugnance and opposition to it imag- 
inable from the magistrates, from the priests, 

from the people, and from the philosophers ; 
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it necessarily follaws, that to succeed im that 
work he must have called in some extraordi- 
nary. aid;some stronger power, than that of 
reason arid: argument. Accordingly we find, 
he tells the Corinthians, ‘ that his. speech and 
preaching was not. with enticing words: of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit; and of power.’ And to the Thessalo- 
nians he'says, ‘ Our gospel came not unto you 
in, word only, but.also in power, and im the 
holy ghost.’ It was to the efficacy of the di- 
vine: power that he ascribed all his success.-in 
those countries, and wherever else he planted 
the: gospel of Christ. If that power really 
went with him, it would enable him to over- 
come ail those difficulties that obstructed his 
enterprise, but then: he was not an impostor : 
Qur inquiry therefore must be, whether, sup- 
posing him to have been an impostor, he 
could, by pretending to miracles, have over- 
come all those difficulties, and carried on his 
work, with success ? 

»dNow to give miracles, falsely pretended to, 
any reputation, two circumstances are priuci- 
pally necessary, an apt disposition in those 
whom they are designed to impose upon, and 
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a powerful confederacy to-carry on, and-abet 
the cheat. Both these cireumstances, or at 
least one of them, have always. accompanied 
all the false miracles ancient and modern, | 
which have obtained any credit among man- 
kind. To both these, was owing the general 
faith of the heathen world in oracles, auspices, 
auguries, and other impostures, by which the 
priests, combined. wath the magistrates, sup- 
ported the national worship, and .deludeda 
people prepossessed in their favour, and wil- 
ling to be deceived. Both the same causes 
likewise co-operate in the belief that is given 
to popish miracles among those of their own 
church. But neither of these assisted St; 
Paul. What prepossession could there have 
been in the minds of the gentiles, either. in fa- 
vour of him, or the doctrines he taught ? Or, 
rather, what prepossessions, could be. stronger 
.than those, which they undoubtedly had a- 
gainst-both ? If he had remained.in Judea, it 
might have been suggested by. unbelievers, 
that the Jews were.a credulous people, apt to 
seek after miracles, and to afford them an ea- 
sy belief; and that the fame of those, said.to 
—— by Jesus himself, and by his-apostles, 
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before Paul declared his conversion, had pre- 
disposed their minds, and warmed their imag- 
inations to the admission of others supposed 
to be wrought by the same power. 

The signal miracle of the apostles speaking 
with tongues, on the’day of Pentecost, had 
made three thousand converts ; that of heal- 
ing the lame man at the gate of the temple five 
thousand more. Nay, such was the faith of 
the multitude, that they brought forth the sick 
into the streets, and laid them on beds and 
couches, ‘ that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them.’ 
Here was therefore a good foundation laid for 
Paul to proceed upon, in pretending to simi- 
lar miraculous works ; though the priests and 
the rulers were hardened against them, the 
people were inclined to give credit to them, 
and there was reason to hope for success a- 


mong them both at Jerusalem, and in all the. 


regions belonging to the Jews. But no such 
dispositions were to be found in the gentiles. 
There was among them no matter prepared’ 
for imposture to work upon, no knowledge of 
Christ, no thought of his power, or of. the 
power of those who came in hisname. ‘Thus 
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when at Lystra St. Paul healed the man who 
was a cripple from his birth, so far were the 
people there from supposing that he could be. 
able to do such a thing as an apostle of Christ, 
or by any virtue derived from /zm, that they 
took Paul and Barnahas to be gods of their. 
own, come down in the hkeness of men, and 
would have sacrificed to them as‘such. 

Now I ask, did the citizens of Lystra con- 
cur in this matter to the deceiving themselves ? 
Were their imaginations overheated. with any 
conceits of a miraculous power. belonging to 
Paul, which could dispose them to think he 
worked such a miracle when he did not? As 
the contrary is evident, so.in all other places 
to which he carried the gospel, it may be pro- 
ved to demonstration, that he could. find no 
disposition, no aptness, no bias to aid his im- 
posture, if the miracles, by which he every- 
where confirmed his preaching, had not be@n 
true. | | 

On the other hand let us examine, whether, 
without the advantage of such an: assistarice, 
there was any confederacy strong enough to 
impose his false miracles upon the °gentiles, 
who were both unprepared and undisposed to 
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receivethem: The contrary isapparent.. He 
was in no combination with their priests of 
their magistrates ; no sect or party among 
them gave him any help; all eyes were open 
and watchful to detect his impostures, all 
hands ready to punish him as soon as detect- 
- ed. . Had he remained in Judea, he would at 
least have had many confederates, all the apos- 
tles, all the disciples of Christ, at that time 
pretty numerous ; but, in preaching to the 
gentiles, he was often alone, never with more 
than two or three companions, or followers. 
Was this a confederacy powerful enough to 
earry on such a cheat, im so many different 
parts of the world, agaiist the united opposi- 
tion: of the magistrates, priests, philosophers, 
people, at combined to detect and expose 
their frauds ? 
Let it. bealso considered, that those, upon 
whom .they practised these arts, were not a 
gross or ignorant people, apt to mistake any 
- uncommon operations of nature, or jaggling 
tricks, for miraculous acts. ‘The churches, 
planted by St. Paul, were in the most enlight- 
ened parts of the world, among the Greeks of 
_ Asia and Europe, among the Romans, in the 
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midst of science, philosophy, freedom of 
thought, and in an-age more inquisitively cu- 
rious into the powers of nature, and less in- 
clined to credit religious frauds, than any be- 
fore it. Nor were they only the lowest of the 
people, that he converted. Sergius Paulus, 
the proconsul of Paphos, Erastus, chamberlain 
of Corinth, and Dyonisius the Areopagite, 
were his proselytes. 3 . 

Upon the whole, it appears beyond contra- 
diction, that his pretension to miracles was not 
assisted by the disposition of those whom he 
designed to convert by those means, nor by 
any powerful’ confederacy to carry on and abet 
the cheat ; without both which concurring 
circumstances, or one at least, no such preten- 
sion was ever supported with any success. — 

Both these circumstances concurred even 
in the late famous miracles, supposed to be 
done at abbe Paris’s tomb. They had not 
- yndeed the support of the government, and for 
that reason appear to deserve more atten: 
tion, than other popish miracles; but they 
were supported by all the Jansenists;-a very 
powerful and numerous party in France, made 


up partly of wise and able men, partly of bigots 
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dfid énthisiasts. Al these conféderated to- 
géther to’ give credit to mifacles, said to be 
worked in behalf of their party ; and those 
who believed them, wére strongly disposed to 
that belief. And yet, with these advaritages, 
_ Row éasily were they suppressed ! Only by 
walling up that part of the church, where the 
tomib of the saint, who was supposed to work 
them, was placed. Soon after this was done, 
a paper was fixed on the wall with this inscrip- 
tion : 

De par le roy defense a Dieu 

De faire miracle en ce lieu. 


‘ By command of the king, God is forbidden 
to work any more miracles here.’ The pas- 
quinade was a witty ‘one, but the event 
turned the point of it against the party, by 
which it was made: For if God had really 
_ worked any miracles there, could this absurd 
prohibition have taken “effect ? Would He 
have suffered his purpose to be defeated by 


= building a wall? When ail the apostles were 


shut up in prison to hinder their working of 
- -Wniracles, the angel of the Lord opened the 
prison-doors, and let them out. But the 
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power of abbe. Paris could neither throw down. 
the wall that excluded his votaries, not operate 
through that impediment. And yet his mir- 
acles are often cotipared -with, and opposed 
by unbelievers to those of Christ and his apos- 
tles, which is the reason of my having taken 
this particular notice of themhere. But to go 
back to the times nearer to St.Paul’s. ‘There 
is in Lucian an account of a very extraordi- 

nary and successful imposture carried on in 
his days, by one Alexander of Pontus, who 
introduded a new god into that country, whose 
prophet he called himself, and in whese name 
he pretended to miracles, and delivered: .ora- 
cles, by which he acquired great wealth and 
power. All the arts, by which this cheat, was 
managed, are laid open by Lucian, and noth 
ing can better point out the difference between 
imposture and truth, than to observe the diffe. 
rent conduct of this man and St. Paul, Alex: 
ander made no alteration in the religion estab: 
fished in Pontus before ; he ‘only grafted his 
own upon it; and spared no pains to interest 
in the success. of it the whole heathen priest- 
hood, not only in Pontus, but all ever the 
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world, sending great numbers of those who 
came to consult him to other oracles, that 
were at that time in the highest vogue ; by 
which means.-he engaged them all to support 
the reputation of his, and abet his imposture. 
He spoke with the greatest respect of all the 
sects of philosophy, except the Epicureans, 
who, from their principles, he was sure would 
deride and oppose his fraud : for though they 
presumed not to innovate, and overturn estab- 
lished religions, yet they very freely attacked 
and exposed all innovations that were intro- 
duced under the name of religion, and had not 
the authority of a legal establishment. To 
get the better of their opposition, as well as 
that of the christians, he called in the aid of 
_ persecution and force, exciting the people 
against them, and answering. objections with 
stones. ‘That he might be sure to get money 
enough, he delivered this oracle.in the name 
of his god, J command you to grace with gifts 
my prophet and. minister ; for I have no re- 
gard for riches myself, but the greatest for my 


prophet.t And he shared: the gains that he 


eae teow decorare meum vatem atqne ministr ath 
recipio—nec optim mihi cura, et-maxima vatus. 
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made, which were immense, among an infinive 
number of associates, and instruments, whom 
he employed in carrying on and supporting 
his fraud. When any declared themselves to 
be his enemies, against whom he durst-not 
proceed by open force, he endeavoured to gam 
them by blandishments, and having got them 
into his power, to destroy them by scoret 
ways ; which arts he practised against Lucian 
himself. Others he kept in awe and depen- 
dence upon him, by detaining in his own 
hands the written questions they had proposed 
to his god on. state affairs ; and as these gen 
crally came from men of the greatest power 
and rank, his being possessed of them was of 
infinite service to him, and made him master 
of all their credit, and of no little part of their 
wealth. 

He obtained the protection and friendship of 
Rutilianus, a great Roman general, by flatter. 
ing’ him with promises of a very long life, and * 
exaltation to deity after his death; and:at last, 
having quite turned his head, enjomed hin by 
an oracle to marry his daughter, whom he pre» 
tended to have had by the moon; whichi¢om- 
mand Rutilianys obeyed, and by his alliance 
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secured this impostor from any danger of 
punishment ; the Roman governour of Bi- 
thynia and Pontus excusing himself ,on that 
account from doing justice upon him, when 
Lucian and several others offered themselves 
to be his accusers. ) 

He never quitted that ignorant and barba- 
rous country, which he had made choice of 
at first as the fittest to play his tricks in undis- 
covered ; but, residing himself among those 
superstitious and credulous people, extended 
his fame to a great distance by the emissaries, 
which he employed all over the world, espec- 
ially at Rome, who did not pretend themselves 
to work any miracles, but only promulgated 
his, and gave him intelligence of all that it was 
useful for him to know. | 

These were the methods by which this re- 
markable fraud was conducted, every one of 
which is directly opposite to all those used by 
' St. Paul in preaching the gospel ;. and yet 
such methods alone could give success toa 
cheat of this kind. I will not mention the 
many: debaucheries, and wicked enormities 
- committed by this false prophet, under the 
mask of religion, which is another characte- 
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ristical difference between him and St. Paul ; 
nor the ambiguous answers, cunning evasions, 
and juggling artifices, which he made use of, 
in all which it is easy to see the evident marks 
of an imposture, as well as in the objects he 
plainly appears to have had in view. That 
which I chiefly insist upon is the strong con- 
federacy, with which he took care to support 
his pretension to miraculous powers, and the 
apt disposition of those he imposed upon® to 
concur and assist in deceiving themselves ;— 
advantages entirely wanting to the apostle of 
Christ. 

From all this I think it may be concluded, 
that no human means, employed by St» Paul 
in his design of converting the gentiles, were 
or could be adequate to the great. difficulties 
he had to contend with, or to the swecess that 
we know attended his work ; and we can in 
reason ascribe that success to no other cause, 
but the power of God going along with and 
aiding his ministry, because no other was 
equal to the effect. 

Having then shewn,..that St. Paul had no 
rational motives to become an apostle of Christ, 

without being himself convinced-of: the ‘truth 
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of that gospel -he preached ;. and that, had he 
engaged in such aninapesture, without any ra- 
tional motives, he would have no possible 
means to carry it on with-any success: Hay- 
ingalso brought reasons, of a very strong na- 
_ ture, to make it appear, that the success he 
undoubtedly -had in. preaching the gospel was 
amefiect of the divine power attending his min- 
istry, 1 might rest all my proof of the chris- 
tianreligion bemg adivine revelation upon the 
arguments drawn from this head alone. But 
to consider this»subject in all pessible lights, I 
shall pursue the proposition, which I set out 
with, through each of its several parts; and 
having proved, as I hope, to the conviction of 
any impartial man, that St. Paul was not an 
impostor, who said what he knew to he false 
with an intent to deceive, | come next to con- 
sider whether he was an enthusiast, who, by 
the force of.an overheated imagination, impo- 
sed upon himself. 

Now these are the ingredients of which en- 
thusiasm is generally composed ; great heat of 
temper, melancholy, ignorance, credulity, and 
vanity or self-conceit. Thatthe first of these 
qualities was in ‘St. Paul may be concluded 
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from that fervour ‘of zeal, with which he act- 
ed both as a Jew:and christian, in maintaining 
that which he thought to be right ; and hence, 
I suppose, as well as from the impossibility 
of his having been an impostor, some unbe- 
lievers have chose to consider him as an en- 
thusiast. -But this quality alone will not be 
sufficient to prove him to have been so, in the 
opinion of any reasonable man. ‘The same 
temper has been common to others, who un- 
doubtedly were not enthusiasts, to theGracehi, 
to Cato, to Brutus, to many more among the 
best:and wisest of mén. ‘Nor does it appear 
that this disposition had such a mastery over 
the mind of St. Paul, that he was not able at 
ali times to rule and control it by the dictates 
of reason. On the contrary, he was sc much 
the master of it, as, in matters ofan indifferent 
nature, to ‘become all: things to all men,’ 
bending his notions and manners to theirs, so 
far as his duty to God would permit, with the 
most pliant condescension : a conduct neither 
compatible with the stiffness of a bigot, nor the 
violent impulses of fanatick delusions.’ . His 
zeal was eager and warm, but tempered with 
— and even with the civilities and de- 
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vorums of ‘life, as appears by: his behaviour to 
Agrippa, Festus, and Felix.; not the:blind, 
inconsiderate, indecent zeal of'an enthusiast. 
Let-us now see, if any one of those other 
qualities, which I have laid down, as disposing 
the mind to enthusiasm, and as being charac- 
teristical of it, belong:to St.:'Paul. -First, as 
to melancholy, which of all dispositions of 
body or mind, is most prone to enthusiasm, 
it neither appears by his writings, ‘nor ‘by any 
thing told:of ‘him in the acts of the “apostles, 
- ‘nor’by anyother evidence, that St. Paul-was 
. anelined toit more thancother'‘men. ‘Though 
*he was full of remorse*for his former:ignorant 
‘persecution of the church of Christ, we read 
‘of no.gloomy penances, no extravagant morti- 
fications, such as the Bramins,’the Jaugues, 
‘the monks of La Trape, and other melancholy 
‘enthusiasts inflict on themselves. ©’ His holi- 
ness only consisted in the simplicity of a good 
ife, and. the unweariedperformance of those 
apostolical duties to which he was called. 
‘The sufferings he. met with on that account 
he cheerfully bore, and'even rejoiced in them 
for the love of Christ Jesus, but he brought 
mone on himself; ' we find, on the contrary, 
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that he pleaded the privilege of a Roman cit- 
izen to avoid being whipped. I could men- 
tion more instances. of his having used. the 
best methods that prudence could. suggest, to 
escape danger and shun persecution, whenev- 
er it could be done without betraying the duty 
of his office, or the honour of God.* 
Compare with this the conduct of Francis 
of Assisi, of Ignatius Loyola, and other en- 
thusiasts sainted by Rome, it will be found 
the reverse of St. Paul’s. ‘ He wished indeed 
to die, and be with Christ-;’? but such a wish 


* A- remarkable instance of this, appears. in his. conduct a- 
mong the Athenians. There was at Athens a law, which 
made it capital’ to introduce: or-teaeh’ any new in their 
state. Therefore when Paul was preaching ‘ Jesus and the 
oie tai to the Athenians, some of them oe him — 
ore the court of aseopee the ordinary judges of crimi 

matters, ahd in a particular ue enthaited with the care of 
religion) as having broken this law, and being a ‘setter forth 
of strange gods,’ Now in this case an impostor would have 
retracted his doctrine to save his life, and an enthusiast would 
have lost his life without trying te save it by innocent means. 
St. Paul did neither the one nor the other ; he availed him- 
self of an altzr which he had. found. in the city, inscribed ‘ to 
the unknown God,’ and pleaded that he did not propose to 
them the worship of any new God, but only explained to them 
one wh whom their igassualay aoeehip had Bone, received ; * Whom 


therefore ye ignorantly i unto you.’ 
this: he aroisled 8 Se lew condemned 
sea, wt eaawartrns m the truth : 


2 in opreion, of the good sense with Shick he ale and one 
hat shews there was no: mixture of fanaticism in bis religion ' 
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ts no proofiof melancholy, orof enthusiasm ; 
‘it only proves his conviction of the divine 
traths he preached, and of the happiness laid 
‘up for him in those blessed abodes, which had 
been shewn to him even in this life. Upon 
the whole, neither in his actions, nor in the 
instructions he gave to those under his charge, 
is there any tincture of melancholy, which yet 
is so essential a characteristic of enthusiasm, 
that I have scarce ever hard of any enthusiast, 
ancient or modern, in whom some very evi- 
dent marks‘of it did not appear. 

_ As to ignorance, which is another ground 
of enthusiasm, St. Paul was so far from it, 
that he appears to have been master not of the 
Jewish learning alone, but of the Greek. And 
this is one reason why Ne is less liable to the 
imputation of having been an enthusiast than 
the other apostles, though none of them were 
such no more than he, as may by other argu- 
ments be invincibly proved. 

.. have mentioned credulity as another cha- 
racteristic and cause of enthusiasm, which, 
that it was not in St. Paul, the history of his 
life undeniably shews. For, on the contrary, 
he seems to have been slow and hard of belief 
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in the extremest degree, having paid noregard 
to all the miracles done by our saviour, the 
fame of which he could not be a stranger to, 
as he lived in Jerusalem, nor to that signal one 
done after his resurrection, and in his name, 
by Peter and John, upon the lame man at the 
beautiful gate of the temple ; nor to the evi- 
dence given in consequence of it by Peter, im 
presence of the high-priest,. the rulers, elders, 
and scribes, that ‘ Christ was raised from the 
dead.’ He must also have known, that when 
- ‘all the apostles had been.shut up in the com- 
mon prison, and the high priest, the council, 
and all the senate of the children of Israel had 
sent their officers to bring them before them, 
the officers came and found them not in pris- 
on, but returned and made this report: The 
prison truly found we shut with all safety, and 
the keepers standing without before the doors, 
but when we had opened we found no man 
within.” And that the council was immedi- 
ately told, ‘ that the men they had put in pris- 
on were standing in the temple, and teaching 
the people.” And'that being brought thence 
before the council; they had spoke these’ mem- 


orable words, ‘ We ought to obey God ‘rath- 
7* 


partake of them as well as those whose merit 
they think no more than their own, Vanity, 
therefore, may justly be deemed a principal 
source of enthusiasm. But that St. Paul was 
as free from it as any man, I thmk may. be 
gathered from all that we see in his writings, 
or know of his life. Throughout his epistles 
there is not’ one word that savours of vanity, 
nor is any action recorded of him, in which 
the least mark of it appears, 

- In his epistle to the: Ephesians he calls. him- 
self ‘ less than thé least of all saints.’ And to 
the Corinthians he says, he is ‘ the least of the 
apostles, and not meet to be called an apostle, 
because he had persecuted the church of God.’ 
In his epistle to Timothy he says, ‘ This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
‘That Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom Tam chief: Howbeit for 
this case I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffer- 
ing, for a pattern to them which should here- 
after believe in him to life everlasting.’ 

It is true indeed, that in another epistle he 


‘tells the Corinthians, that he was ‘ not a whit | 
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behind the very chiefest of the apostles.’ But 
the occasion; which drew from him these 
words, must be considered. A false teacher 
by. faction and calumny. had brought his apos- 
tleship to be in question among the Corinthi. 
ans. Against such an attack not to have as- 
serted his apostolical dignity, would have been 
a betraying of the office and duty committed 
to him by Ged. . He was therefore constrain- 
ed to do himself justice, and not,Jet down that 
character, upon the. authority of »which. the 
whole success and efhcacy of his ministry 
among them depended. But how did he do 
it? Not with that wantonness which a vain 
man indulges, when he can get an opportunity. 
of commending himself ; not with a pompous, 
detail of all the amazing miracles, which, he 
had. performed in different parts of the aworld; 
though he had so fair an occasidn of doing it, 
but with’a modest and simple exposition of 
his abundant labours and sufferings in preach- 
ing the gospel, and barely reminding them, 
‘ that the signs of an. apostle had been wrought 
among them im all patience, in signs, and won,-; 
ders, and mighty deeds.’ Coulki he say. less 
than this ?. Is not such. boasting,: humility 





itself? And-yetfor this he makes many apol- 


Ogies, expressing the greatest uneasiness in — 


being obliged to speak thus of himself, even 
in- his: own vindication. 'When, in the same 
epistle, and for the same purpose, he mentions 
the. vision he had of heaven, how modestly 
does-he-do it! Not in his own name, but m 
the third:person, ‘I. knew a man in Christ,’ 
&¢. “caught up into the third heaven.’ And 
immediately after he adds, ‘but now I for- 
bear, lest any man should think of me above 
that which he seeth me to. be, or that he hear- 
eth.of me.. How contrary is this toa spirit of 
vanity! how different from the practice of en- 
thusiastick pretenders. to raptures and visions, 
who: never think they can-dwell long enough 
upon those subjects, but fill whole volumes 
with:their accounts of them? Yet St. Paul 
is not satisfied with this forbearance, he adds 
the, confession of some infirmity, which he 
tells:the Corinthians was given to him as an 


allay, ‘that he might not be above measure 
' @xalted through the abundance of his revela- 


tions: . I would also observe, that he says this 


rapture, or vision of paradise, happened to him. 
above fourteen years before. Now had it 
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been the effect of mere enthusiastical fancy, 
ean it be supposed.that in so‘long a:period of 
time:he weuld. ret-have had-many more rap- 
tures of the same kind? Would not-his:im- 
agination have been -perpetually carrying him 
to heaven, as we find St. Theresa, St. Bridget 
and St. Catharine were -carried by. theirs?* 
And if vanity had been predominant-in’ him, 
would he have remained fourteen years m:ab- 
solute silence upon so-great a mark of therdi- 
vine favour? ‘No, we should certainly have 
seen:his epistles filled with nothing else but 
long: accounts of these visions, conferences 
with angels, with Christ, with God almighty, 
mystical unions’ with God, and all thatewe'rdad 
in the works. of :those sainted enthusiasts, 
whom I have mentioned before. --But:he only 
mentions this vision in answer: to the false 
teacher who. had disputed his apostolical pow- 
er, and comprehends it.all-in three sentences, 
with many excuses for: being compelled: to 
make. any mention of it.at all. Nor:does he 
take any merit to himself, even from the suc- 
cess of those. apostolical labours, »which he 
principally boasts of in this epistle. — a 


* See-their Works and Livess ba 
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former one to the same church he writés thus, 
“ Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man? I have planted, 
‘Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. 
So then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increase.”’ And in another place of the 
‘same epistle he says, ‘ By the grace of God I 
am’ what I am, and his grace which was be- 
stowed upon me was not in vain, but I Jabour- 
‘ed more abundantly than they all: Yet not J, 
but the grace of God which was with me. 

~ .. Jothink it needless to give more instances 
of'theymodesty of St.Paul. Certain Iam, not 
one can be given that bears any colour of van- 
ity; or that vanity in particular, which so 
strongly appears in all enthusiasts, of setting 
their imaginary gifts above those virtues which 
make’ the: essence of. true religion, and the 
‘real excellency of a’ good-man, or, in the scrip- 
ture phrase, of a saint. In his first epistle to 
the Corinthians he has these words, ‘ Though 
Iispeak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, and have not charity; Iam become as 
sounding brass, ora tinkling cymbal. And 
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though J have the gift of prophecy, and’ un- 
derstand all mysteries and all knewledge, and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have no charity, Tam nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.’ Is this the language of enthusiasm? 
Did ever enthusiast prefer that universal be- 
nevolence which comprehends all moral vir- 
tues, and which, as appears by the following 
verses, is meant by charity here ? did ever 
enthusiast, I say, prefer that benevolence to 
faith and to miracles, to those religious opin- 
ions which he had embraced, and to those su- 
pernatural graces and gifts which he imagin- 
ed he had acquired, nay even to the merit of 
martyrdom ? — Is it not the genius of enthusi- 
asm to set moral virtues infinitely below the 
merit of faith, and, of all moral virtues, to 
value that least, which is most particularly 
enforced by St. Paul, a spirit of candour, 
moderation, and peace ? Certainly neither the 
temper, nor the opinions of a man subject to 
fanatick delusions, are to be found in this pas- 


sage ; but it’ may be justly concluded,’ that 
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he who could esteem the value of charity .so 
much above miraculous gifts, could not have 
pretended to any such gifts, if he had them 
not in reality. 

Since then it is manifest, from the forego- 
ing examination, that in St. Paul’s disposi- 
tion and character those qualities do not oc- 
cur which seem to be necessary to form an 
enthusiast, it must be reasonable to conclude 
he was none. But allowing, for argument’s 
sake, that all those qualities were to be found 
in him, or that the heat of his temper alone 
could be a sufficient foundation to support such 
a suspicion ; I shall endeavour to prove, that 
he could not have imposed on himself by any 
power of enthusiasm, either in regard to the 
miracle that caused his conversion, or to the 
consequential effects of it, or to some other 
circumstances which he bears testimony to in 
his epistles. 

The power of imagination in enthusiastical 
minds is no doubt very strong, but it always 
acts in conformity to the opinions imprinted 
upon it at the time of its working, and can no 
more act against them, than a rapid river can 
carry a boat against the current of its own 
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stream. Now nothing can be more certain, 
than that when Saul set out for Damascus 
with an authority from the chief priests ‘ td 
bring the christians, which were there, bound 
to Jerusalem,’ an authority solicited by him- 
self, and granted to him at his own earnest 
desire, his mind was strongly possessed with 
opinions against Christ and his followers. ‘To 
give those opinions a more active force his 
passions at that time concurred, being imfla- 
med in the highest degree by the irritating con- 
sciousness of his past conduct towards them, 
the pride of supporting a part he had volunta- 
rily engaged in, and the credit he found it 
procured him among the chief priests and ru- 
lers, whose commission he bore. 

If in such a state and temper of mind, an 
enthusiastical man had imagined he saw. a vi- 
sion from heaven denouncing the anger-of God 
against the christians, and commanding him 
to persecute them without any mercy, it might 
be accounted for by the natural power of en- 
thusiasm. But that in the very instant of his 
being engaged in the fiercest and hottest per- 
secution against them, no circumstance hav- 
ing happened to change his opinions, or alter 
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the bent of his disposition, he should at once 
imagine himself called by a heavenly vision to 
be the apostle of Christ, whom but a moment 
before. he deemed an impostor and a blas- 
phemer, that had been justly put to death on 
the cross, is in itself wholly incredible, and, 
so far from being a probable effect of enthu- 
slasm, just a contrary effect must have been 
naturally produced by that cause. The 
.warmth of his temper carried him violently 
another way, and whatever delusions his m- 
agination could raise to impose on his reason, 
must have been raised at that time agreeably 
to the notions imprinted upon it, and by 
which it was heated to a degree of enthusiasm, 
not in direct contradiction to all those notions, 
while they remained in their full force. 

This 1s so clear a proposition,that I might rest 
the whole argument entirely upon it: But, still 
farther to show that this vision could not be a 
phantom of St. Paul’s own creating, 1 beg 
leave to observe, that he was not alone when 
he saw it; there were many others in com- 
pany, whose minds were no better disposed 
than his to the christian faith. Could it be 
possible, that the imaginations of all these 
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men should at the same time be so strangely 
affected, as to make them believe that they 
saw a ‘ great light shining about them, above 
the brightness of the sun at noon day,’ and 
heard the sound of ‘a voice from heaven, 
though not the wards which it spake,’ when 
in reality they neither saw, nor heard any such 
thing ? Could they be so infatuated with this 
conceit of their fancy, as to ‘ fall down from 


‘ their horses,’ together with Saul, and be 


‘ speechless through fear,’ when nothing had 
happened extraordinary either to them or to 
him ? Especially considering that this appa- 
rition did not happen in the night, when the 
senses are more easily imposed upon, but at 
mid-day. Ifa sudden frenzy had seized upon 
Saul, from any distemper of body or mind, can 
we suppose his whole company, men of different 
constitutions and understandings, to have been 
at once affected in the same manner with him, so 
that not the distemper alone, but the effects of 
it, should exactly agree ? If all had gone mad 
together, would not the frenzy of some have 
taken a different turn, and presented to them 
different objects ? ‘This supposition is so 
contrary to nature and all possibility, that un- 
gk : 
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belief must find some other magnet or give 
up the point. 

I shall suppose then, in order to try to ac- 
count for this vision without a miracle, that, as 
Saul and his company were journeying along 
in their way to Damascus, an extraordinary 
meteor did really happen, which cast a great 
light, as some meteors will do, at which, they 
being affrighted, fell to the ground in the man- 
ner related. This might be possible, and 
fear, grounded on ignorance of such phenom- 
ena, might‘make them imagine it to be a vis- 
ion from God. Nay, even the voice or sound 
they heard in the air might be an explosion at- 
_ tending this meteor, or at least there are those 
who would rather recur to such a supposition 
‘as this, however incredible, than acknowledge 
the miracle. But how will this account for 
the distinct words heard by St. Paul, to which 
he made answer ? How will it account for 
what followed upon it, when he came to Da- 
mascus, agreeably to the sense of those words 
which he heard? How came Ananias to go 
to him there, and say, ‘ he was chosen hy God 
to know Kis will, and sce that just one, and 
hear the voice of his mouth’? Or why did 
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he propose to him to be baptised’? * What 
connexion was there between the meteor 
which Saul had seen, and these words of An- 
anias ? Will it be said, that Ananias was 
skilful enough to take advantage of the fright 
he was in at that appearance, in order to make 
him a christian? But could Ananias inspire 
him with the vision in which he saw him be- 
fore he came ? If that vision was the effect 
of imagination, how was it verified so exactly. 
in fact? But allowing that he dreamt by 
chance of Ananias’s coming, and that Ananias 
came by chance too, or, if you please, that 
having heard of his dream, he came to. take 
advantage of that, as well as of the meteor 
which Saul had seen, will this get over the dif- 
ficulty ? No, there was more to be done. 
Saul was struck blind, and had been for three 
days. Now had this blindness been natural 
from the effects of a meteor or lightning upon 
him, it would not have been possible for An- 
anias to heal it, as we find that he did, mere- 
ly by putting his hands on him and speaking 
a few words. This undoubtedly surpassed 
the power of nature; and if this was a mira- 
cle, it proves the other to have been a miracle 
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too, and a miracle done by the same Jesus 
Christ. For Ananias, when he healed Saul, 
spoke to him thus, ‘ Brother Saul, the: Lord, 
even Jesus that appeared unto thee-in the way 
as thou camest, has sent me that thou might- 
est receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
holy ghost.’ And that he saw Christ, both 
now and after this time, appears not only by 
what he relates, but by other passages in his 
epistles. From him (as he asserts in many 
places of his epistles) he learned the gospel by 
immediate revelation, and by him he was sent 
to the gentiles. Among those gentiles from 
Jerusalem, and round about to Illyricum, he 
preached the gospel of Christ, ‘ with mighty 
signs and wonders wrought by the power of 
_ the spirit of God, to make them obedient to 
his preaching,’ as he testifies himself in his 
epistle to the Romans, and of which a partic- 
ular account is given us in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; signsand wonders indeed, above 
any power of nature to work, or of imposture 
to counterfeit, or of enthusiasm to imagine. 
Now does not sucha series of miraculous acts, 
all consequential to and dependent upon the 
first revelation, put the truth of that revelation 
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beyond all pagsibility of doubt. or deceit ? 
And if he could so have imposed on himself 
as to think that he worked them when he did 
not, which supposition. cannot be admitted, if 
he was not all that time quite out of his sen- 
ses, how could so distempered. an enthusiast 
make such a progress, as we know that he did, 
in converting the gentile world ? If the difh- 
culties, which have, been shewn to have ob- 
structed ‘that. work, were such as the ablest 
impostor could not overconie, how much 
more insurmountable were they to a madman ? 
It is a much harder task for unbelievers to 
account for the success of St. Paul, in preach- 
ing the gospel, upon the supposition of his: 
having been an enthusiast, than of his having 
been an impostor. Neither of these supposi- 
tions can ever account for it; but the impos- 
sibility is more glaringly strong in this case 
than the other. I could enter into a particu- 
lar examination of all the miracles recorded in 
the Acts to have been done by St. Paul, and 
shew that they were not of a nature in which 
enthusiasm either in him, or the persons he 
worked them upon, or the spectators, could 
have any.part. I will mention only a few. 
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When he told Elymas the sorcerer, at Paphos, 
before the Roman deputy, that ‘the hand of 
God was upon him, and he should be blind, 
not seeifg the sun for a season ; and immedi- 
ately there fell on him a mist and a darkness, 
and he went about seeking some to lead him 
by the hand.’ . Had enthusiasm in the doer 
or-sufferer any share in this act? © If Paul, as 
an erithusiast, had thrown out this menace, 
and the effect had not followed, instead of con- 
verting the deputy, as we are told that he did, 
he would have drawn on himself his rage and 
contempt. But the effect upon Elymas could 
not be caused by enthusiasm in Paul, much 
less can it be imputed to an enthusiastick be- 
lief in that person himself, of his being struck 
blind, when he was not, by these words of a 
man, whose preaching he strenuously and bit- 
terly opposed. Nor can we ascribe the con- 
version of Sergius, which happened upon it, 
to any enthusiasm. A Roman proconsul was 
not very likely to be an enthusiast ; but, had 
lie been one, he must have been bigotted to 
his own gods, and so much the less inclined 
to believe any miraculous power in St. Paul. 
When at Troas, a young man named Euty- 
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chus fell down from a high window, while 

Paul was preaching, and was taken up dead, 

could any enthusiasm, either in Paul or the 

congregation there present, make them be- 

lieve, that by that apostle’s falling upon him, 

and embracing him, he was restored to life ? 
Or could he, who was so restored, contribute 
any thing to himself, by any power of his own 
imagination ? When in the isle of Melita, 

where St. Paul was shipwrecked, there came 
a viper and fastened on his hand, which he 
shook off, and felt no harm, was that an effect 
of enthusiasm ? An enthusiast might perhaps 
have been mad enough to hope for safety 
against the bite of a viper, without any reme- 
dy being applied to it ; but would that hope 
have prevented his death? or were the bar- 
harous islanders, to whom this apostle was an 
absolute stranger, prepared by enthusiasm to 
expect and believe that any miracle would be 
worked to preserve him ? On the contrary, 
when they saw the viper hang to his hand, 
they said among themselves, ‘No doubt this 
‘man is a murderer, whom, though he hath es- 
caped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to 
live.’ I will add no more instances: these 
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are Sufficient to shew, that the miracles told 
Of St. Paul can ‘no more be ascribed to enthu- 
sidsii’ than to imposture. 

* But moreover, the power of working mira- 
€les was not confined to St. Paul; it was also 
communicated to the churches he planted in 
different parts of the world. In many parts 
‘of ‘his first epistle he tells the Corinthians, 
that they-had among them many miraculous 
graces and gifts, and gives them directions for 
the more orderly use of them in their assem- 
lies. Now; Task, whether all that he said 
‘upon that head is to be ascribed to enthusiasm ? 
If the Corinthians knew that they had among 
them no such miraculous powers, they must 
have regarded*the author of that epistle as a 
Man out of his senses, instead of revering him 
as an apostle of God. 

If, for iastance, a Quaker should, in a meetin o 
of his own scct, tell all the persons assembled 
there, that‘ to some among them was given 
the gift of healing by the spirit of God, to 
others the workingof other miracles, to others 
divers kinds of tongues ;? they would un- 
doubtedly account him a madman, because 
‘they pretend ‘to no ‘such ‘gifts. “If, indeed, 
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they were only told by him; that they were in - 


spired by the,spirit.of God. ina certain ineffa- 

ble manner, which they: alone could under- 

stand, but which did not discover itself by any 

outward distinct operations or signs, they 

might mistake the impulse of enthusiasm for 

the inspiration of the holy ghost; but they 
could not believe, against the conviction of 
their own minds, that they spoke tongues they 

did not-speak, or healed distempers: they did 
not heal, or worked other miracles, when they 
worked none. If it be said, the Corinthians 
might pretend to these powers, though the 
Quakers do not ; | ask, Whether, in that pre- 
tension, they were. impostors, or only enthu- 
siasts ?. If thev were impostors, and St. Paul 
was also such, how ridiculous was it : for him 
to advise them, in an epistle writ only to them 
and for their own use, not to value themselves 
too highly upon those gifts ; to pray for one 
rather than another, and prefer charity to them 
all! Do associates in fraud talk: sucha lan- 
guage to one another? But, if we suppose 
their pretension to all those gifts was an effect 
of enthusiasm, let us consider how it was pos: 


sib} that he andthey could be so.cheated by 
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that enthusiasmn, as to imagine they had suck 
powers when: they. had: not. 

Suppose that enthusiasm could make.a man 
think, that he was able, by a word: or a touch, 
te: givesight to the blind,, motion.ta the lame, 
‘or life to the dead: Would that. conceit 
take the blind see, the lame walk, or the 
dead revive ? Andif it did not, how could 
he persist in such an opimion, or, upor: his 
persisting, escape being shut up fora mad- 
man? But such a madness could. not: infect 
sO many at once, as St. Paul supposes, at Co. 
rinth: to: have been endowed with the gift of 
healing, or any other miraculous powers. 
One of the miracles, which they pretended to, 
was the speaking of languages they had never 
- Jearhed ; and St. Paul says, he possessed this 
gift ‘ more than them all.’ If this had been 
a delusion of fancy, if they had spoke only 
gibberish, or unmeaning sounds, it would soon 
have appeared; when they came to make use 
of it where it was necessary ; viz. in convert. 
img those who understood not any language 
they naturally spoke. St. Paul particularly, 
who travelled so far upon that design, and had 
such occasion'to wse it, must soon have dis- 
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covered, that this imaginary gift of the spirit 
was no gift atall, but.a ridiculous instance of 
of frenzy, which had»possessed both ‘him and 
them. But, if those he spoke to in divers 
tongues understood: what he said, and »were 
«converted to Christ by that means, how could 
it be a delusion ?. Of all the miracles record- 
ed in scripture, none are more clear from any 
possible imputation of being the effect of an 
enthusiastick imagination than this: for how 
could any man think that he had it, who had 
it not ; or, if he did think so, not be undeceiv- 
ed when he came to put his gift to the proof? 
Accordingly I do not find such.a power to 
have been ever pretended to by any enthusi- 
ast, ancient or modern. 

Ifthen St. Paul, and the church of Corinth, 
were not deceived, in ascribing to themselves 
this miraculous power, but really had it, there 
is the strongest reason to think, that. neither 
were they deceived in the other powers to 
which they pretended, as the same spirit which 
gave them that, equally could, and probably 
would, give them the others, to serve the same 

holy ends for which that was given. Aid, 
by consequence, St. Paul was. no enthusiast 
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in’ what he wrote upon that head to the Co- 
rinthians, nor in other similar instances where 
jhe ascribes ‘to himself,.or to the churches he 
founded, any supernatutal graces and gifts. 
Indeed they, who would impute to imagina- 
‘tion effects such as those which St. Paul 
imputes to the power of God attending his 
mission, must ascribe'to imagination the same 
mnipotence which he ascribes to God. 

oHaving thus, I flatter myself, satisfactorily 
shewn, that St. Paul could not be an enthusi- 
ast; who, by the force of'an overheated imag- 
tion, imposed’ on himself; I am next to in- 
quire, Whether he was deceived by the fraud 
of others, and whether all that he said of him- 
self can be imputed to the power of that de- 
eeit ? “But I need say little to’ shew the ab- 
surdity of this supposition. _ It was morally 
impossible for the discipies of Christ to con- 
ceive:such’ a thought, as that of turning his 
persecutor into his apostle, and todo this bya 
fraud, in the very instant of his greatest fury 
against them and their lord. But could they 
have been so extravagant.as to conceive such 
a.thought, it was physically impossible for 
them to execute it in the manner we find his 
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oonversion to have been effected. Could they 
produce a light in the.air, which at mid-day 
was brighter than that of the sun? Could 
they make Saul hear words from out of that 
light, which were not heard by the rest of the 
company ? Could they make him blind for 
three days after that vision, and then make 
scales fall off from his eyes, and restore him 
to sight by a word? Beyond dispute no 
fraud could do these things ; but much less 
still could the fraud of others produce those 
miracles subsequent to his conversion, in 
which he was not passive, but active ; which 
he did himself, and appeals to in his epistles 
as proofs of his divine mission. I shall then 
take it for granted, that he was not deceived 
by the fraud of others, ahd that what he said 
of himself cannot be imputed to the power of 
that deceit, no more than to wilful impostire, 
or to enthusiasm ; and then it follows, that. 
what he related to have been the cause of hiS 
conversion, and to have happened in conse- 
quence of it, did all really happen ; and there. 
Sore the christian religion is a divine revelation. 

That this conclusion is fairly and undenia- 
bly drawn from the premises, I think miust be 
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owned, unless some probable cause-can be as- 
signed to account for those facts: so authenti: 
cally related m the Acts of the Apostles, and 
attested, in his epistles; by St. Paul himself, 
other than any of those which I have consid- 
ered ; and this, 1 am confident, cannot be 
done. It must be therefore accounted for by 
the power of God. That God should work 
miracles for the establishment/of a most holy 
religion, which, from the insuperable difhicul- 
ties, that stood in the way of it, could not 
have established itself without such assistance, 
is no way repugnant to human reason: But 
that, without any miracle, such things should 
have happened, as no adequate natural causes 
can be assigned for, is what human reason 
cannot believe. i 

_ To impute them to magick, or the power 
of demons, which was the resource of the 
heathens and Jews against the notoriety of the 
miracles performed by Christ and his disci- 
ples, is by no means agreeable to the notions 
ef those, who in this age disbelieve christiani- 
ty: It will therefore be neediess to show the 
weakness of that supposition: But that sup- 





_ ‘position itselfis no inconsiderable argnment-of 
the truth of the facts. Next to: the apostles 
and evangelists, thestrongest: witnesses of the 
undeniable force of that truth:are Celsus and 
Julian, and other ancient. opponents of. the 
christian.religion, who were obliged to solve 
what they could not'contradict by such an ir- 
rational and absurd imagination. 

The dispute was not then between faith and 
reason, but between religion and superstitions 
Superstition ascribed to cabalistical names, or 
magical secrets, such operations as carried 
along with them evident marks of the divine 
power: religion ascribed them to God, and 
reason declared itself on that side of the ques- 
tion. Upon what grounds, then, can we now 
overturn that decision ? Upon what grounds 
can we reject the unquestionable testimony 
given by St. Paul, that he was called by God 
to be a disciple and apostle of Christ? It has 
been shown, that we cannot impute it either to 
enthusiasm or fraud : How shall we, then, resist 
the conviction of such a proof? Does: the 
doctrine he preached contain. any precepts 
agaist the law of morality, that natural law 
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written by God in the hearts of mankind? — If* 
i, did, I confess that none of the arguments I 
have made use of could prove stich a doctrine 
ts come from fim. But thisis so far from 
being the case, that even those, who reject 
Christianity as a divine revelation, acknowl- 
edge the morals delivered by Christ and by 
his apostles to be worthy of God. Is it, then; 
én aécount of the mysteries in the gospel that 
the facts are denied, though supported by ev: 
idence which in all other cases would be al- 
lowed to contain the clearest coriviction, and 
cannot ‘in this be rejected without reducing 
the niind to astate of absolate scepticism, and 
overturning those rules by which we judge of 

ulb evidence, and of the truth or credibility of 
gli other facts? But this is plainly to give up 
the use of our understanding where we are able 
to use it most properly, in order to apply it to 
things, of which it is not a competent judge. 
The motives and reasons, upon which divine 
wisdom may think proper to act, as well as the 
manner in which it acts, must often he out of 
the reach of-our understanding ; but the mo- 
tives. and reasons of human actions, and the 
_ manner in which they are performed, are all in 
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‘the sphere of human: knowledge, and: upon 
them we may judge, with a well-grounded 
confidence, when they are fairly proposed te 
our consideration. ; 

It is incomparably more probable, that a 
revelation from God, concerning the — of 


above the capacities of.our minds to. compre- 
hend, than that St. Paul, or indeed any of the 
other apostles, should have acted, as we know 
that they did, upon any other foundations 
than certain knowledge of Christ’s being risen 
from the dead ; or should have succeeded in 
the work they undertook, without, the aid .of 
miraculous powers. To the,former.of these 
propositions I may, give my assent without any 
direct opposition of reason to faith ; but imad- 
mitting the latter 1 must believe against all 
those probabilities that are the rational ground 
of assent. 

Nor do. they, who reject the christian relig- 
ion because of the dificulties which occur.ia 
its mysterics, consider how far that. objection 
willgo against other systems, both of religion 
and philosophy, which they themselves profess 
to-admit. There are in deism itself, the most 
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simple ‘of all religious opinions, several diffi- 
culties, for which human reason ean but ill ac- 
count’; which may, therefore, be not improp- 
erly styled articles of faith. Such is the origin 
of evil, under the government of an all-geod 
and ailspowerful'God.; a question so hard; 
that the inability of solving it in a satisfactory 
manner to their apprehensions has driven some 
of the-greatest philosophers into the monstrous 
and senseless opmions of Manicheism and 
atheism. 

+ Such is the. reconciling: the prescience of 
Goa: swith the free-will of man, which, after 
much thought onthe subject, Mr. Locke fair- 
ly confesses he-could not do,* though he ac- 
knowledged both; and what Mr.Locke could 
not do, in reasoning upon subjects of a meta- 
physical nature, I am apt to think, few men, if 
«ny, can hope to perform. 

Such is.also the creation of the world at any 

sapposed time, or the eternal production of it 
' from God ; it being almost equally hard, ac- 
cording to mere philosophical notions, either 
to admit that the goodness of God could re 
main uinexerted through all eternity weenie om 
“tesantante See hie letter to Ms Molpiieas} p. 508: 
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time of such a-ereation, let it be set back ever 

so far, or to conceive an eternak production, 

which words, so applied, are inconsistent and 
contradictory terms ;° the solution commonly 

given by a comparison to. the emanation of 
light from the sun not being adequate to it, om 
just; for lightis a, quality inherent. in fire, and 
naturally emanating from it; whereas. matter is 
nota quality inherent in or emanating from the 
divine essence, but of.a different:substance and 
nature, and if not independentand self-existing; 
must have been created by, a mere act of the 
divine will ; and, if created, then: net eternal, 

the idea of creation implying a time when the 
substance created did not exist. But if, to 
get rid of this dificulty, we have recourse, ‘as 
many of the ancient philosophers, had; to the 
independent existence of matter, then we must 
admit two self-existing principles; which is 
quite inconsistent with genuime theism. or na- 
tural reason. Nay, could that be admitted, it 
would. not yet clear up the doubt, unless we 
suppose not only the eternal existence of: mat 
ter, independent of God, but that it was from 
eternity in the order and beauty we. see. it im. 
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now, without any agency of the divine power ;. 
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otherwise the same difficulty will always oc- 
cur, why it was not before put into that order 
and: state of perfection ; or how the goodness 
of God could so long remain im a state of inac- 
tion) unexerted and unemployed. For, were 
the time of such an exertion of it put back 
ever so far ; if; instead of five or six thousand 
years, we were to suppose millions of millions 
‘Of ages to have passed since the world+ was 
reduced out of a chaos to an harmonious and 
regular form, still'a whole eternity must have 
preceded that date; during which the divine 
attributes didnot exert themselves in that be- 
néficent work, so suitable to them, that the 
€6njectures of human reason can find no cause 
for its being delayed. 

“But, because of these difficulties, or any 
other that may occur in the system of 
deism, no wise man will deny the being of 
God, or his infinite wisdom, goodness, and 
power; ‘which are proved by such evidence, 
as’carries the clearest and strongest convic- 
_ tion, and cannot be refused without involving 
sae the world I do not mean this earth alone, but the whole 
material universe, with all its inhabitants. Even created spirits 
fall under the same reasoning; for they must.also have bead a 


Beginning, and before that beginning an eternity must have pre- 
ceded. 
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the mind in: far greater difficulties, even in 
downright absurdities and impossibilities. 
The: only part, therefore, that can be taken, is, 
to account in the best manner that our weak 
reason is able to do, for such seeming objec- 
tions ; and, where that fails, to acknowledge 
its weakness, and acquiesce under the certain- 
ty, that our very imperfect knowledge or 
judgment cannot be the measure of the divine 
wisdom, or the universal standard of truth, 
So, likewise, it is with respect to the christian 
religion. Some difficulties occur in that rev- 
elation, which human reason can hardly clear; 
but as the truth of it stands upon evidence sq 
strong and convincing, that it cannot be deni- 
ed without much greater difficulties than those 
that attend the belief of it, as I have before 


endeavoured to prove, we ought not, to reject © 


it upon such objections, however mortifying 
they. may be to our pride. That, indeed, 
would have all things made plain to us; but 
God has thought fit to proportion our knowl. 
- edge to our. wants, not our pride, All that 
concerns our duty is clear; and as to other 
points, either of natural or revealed religion, 


if he has left some obscurities in them, is that 
10 
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any reasonable ‘cause of complaint ? Not to 
rejoice in the ‘benefit of what he has gracious- 
ly allowed us to ‘know, from a presumptuous 
disgust at our incapacity of knowing more, is 
as absurd as it would be to refuse to walk, be- 
Cause Wwe cannot fly. 

From the arrogant ignorance of metaphysi- 
Gal reasonings, almimg at matters above our 
knowledge, arose all the speculative impiety, 
and many of the worst superstitions of the 
old ‘heathen world, before the gospel was 
preached to bring men back again to the 
primitive faith ; and from the same source 
have since flowed some of the greatest corrup- 
tions of the evangelical truth, and the most 
inveterate prejudices against it: an effect.just 
as‘natural as for our eyes to grow weak, and 
even blind, by being strained to look at ob- 
jects too distant, or not made for them to see. 
. Aare then-our intellectual faculties of no use 
in ‘religion ?. Yes, undoubtedly, of the most 
mecessary use, when rightly employed. The 
proper-employment of them is to distinguish 
its genuine doctrines from others erroneously 
er corruptly ascribed to it; to consider the 


mmportance.and: purport of them, with the con- 
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nexion they bear to one another; but first of 
all to examine with the strictest attention, the 
evidence by which religion is proved, internal 
as well as external. If the external evidence 
be convincingly strong, and there is no inter. 
nal proof of its falsehood, but much to support 
and confirm its truth, then surely no difficul- 
ties ought to prevent our giving a full assent 
and belief to it. It is our duty indeed to en- 
deavour to find the best solutions we can to 
them ; but where no satisfactory ones are te 
be found, it is no less our duty to acquiesce 
with humility, and believe that to be right 
which we know is above us, and belonging to 
a wisdom superiour to ours. 

Nor let it be said, that this will be an argu- 
for the admitting all doctrines, however ab- 
surd, that may have been grafted -wpon © the 
christian faith : those which can. plainly. be 
proved not to belong to it, fall. not: under the 
reasoning I have laid down, {and certainly none 
do belong to it, which contradict either our 
clear, intuitive knowledge, or the evident prin- 
ciples and dictates of reason.) 1. speak only 
of difficulties which attend the belief of the 
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doctrines, plainly and evidently delivered there, 
which being made known to us by a revela- 
tion supported by proofs that our reason ought 
to admit, and not being such things as it can 
certainly now tobe false, must be received 
by it as objects of faith, though they are such 
as it could not have discovered by any natu- 
ral means, and such as are difficult to be con- 
ceived, or satisfactorily explained by its lim- 
ited powers. Ifthe glorious light of the gos- 
pel be sometimes overcast with clouds of 
déubt, so is the light of our reason too. But 
shall we deprive ourselves of the advantages 
of either, because those clouds cannot perhaps 
be entirely removed while we remain in this 
mortal life? Shall we obstinately and froward- 
ly shut our eyes against ‘ that day-spring from 
on high that hath visited us,’ because we are 
not as yet able to bear the full blaze of his 
beams ? Indeed, not even in heaven itself, not 
in thie highest state of perfection to which a 
finite being can ever attain, will all the coun- 
sels of providence, all the height and depth of 
the infinite wisdom of God, be ever disclosed 
or understood. Faith even then will be nec- 
essary, and there will be mysteries which can- 
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not be penetrated by the most exalted arch. 
angel, and truths which cannot be known by 
him otherwise than from revelation, or beliey- 
ed upon any other ground of assent, than a 
submissive confidence in the divine wisdom. 
What then, shall man presume that his weak 
and narrow understanding js sufficient to guide 
him into all truth, without any need of revela- 
tion or faith ? Shall he complain, that ‘ the 
ways of God are not like his ways, and past 
his finding out?’ ‘True philosophy, as well 
as true christianity, would teach us a wiser 
and more modest part. It would teach us to 
- be content within those bounds which God 
has assigned to us, ‘casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.’ 
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2 CoRINTHIANS, iv. 2. 


—~By manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


‘Trutu is a pearl of inestimable value to all 
rational intelligent beings ; an object agree- 
able to the mental eye, as material light is to 
the eye of the body : the former serves anal- 
agous purposes in the moral world, with the 
latter in the natural ; it is a necessary ingre- 
dient and means of rational piety, of virtue 
and felicity. 
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The pursuit, the improyement and mani- 
festation of it has been,a great part of the em- 
ployment of the noblest creatures from the be- 
ginning of the creation, .as the enjoyment to 
which it leads, in the application, has been and 
must be the principal part of their happiness. 
_ It is evidently a consequence of the origin, 
nature, connexions, and end of man compar- 
ed, that his chief good must arise from cer- 
tain objects, exercises, and enjoyments in dis- 
tinction from others, and therefore must be 
obtained in a ‘certam course and state. It is 
necessary there should -be an agreement be- 
tween the faculty and the object ; between the 
nature, means, and end of things. 

On this foundation arises the importance of 
collecting the leading principles of religion, 
virtue, and art, into a regular system, for the 
information and guidance .of inexperienced 


_years ;. to guard thea) against error onthe one 
hand,and to.quicken them to.a.swifter prog- 


ress inthe paths of rectitude and happiness on 
,the;other. - 
There is.atrue and. right,in practice, as well 
as.in principle. Of this.intelligent beings in 
all ages have been sensible, and probably inall 
worlds. They have both sought to know, and 
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rejoiced to see the reason and fitness of things; 
and felt the obligations of virtue and religion. 

It was in the contemplation of and confor- 
mity to truth, that the morning stars were en- 
gaged, when divine power and wisdom laid 
the foundations of the earth, and spread out 
the canopy of heaven; they looked on with 
the highest admiration and applause, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. In this, an- 
gels were employed for several ages in a man- 
ifest intercourse with men. 

In this, patriarchs and prophets exerted 
themselves in the several periods of ancient 
time. It was_their ardour for this, which dis- 
tinguished the sages of the heathen world, and 
has handed down their names to us, attended 
with the ornaments of fame and glory. "They | 
penetrated the bowels of the earth ; they-ran- 
sacked the surface ; they climbed the: high- 
est mountains; they travelled from region to 
region, to behold the productions of nature 
and art, to converse with the wise and expe: 
rienced, and to collect all the fragments*of 
knowledge, human and divine, which had 
been discovered by mankind, and to increase 
in wisdom and science: while, with respect 
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to things above they were ready to exclaim; 
who shall ascend up to heaven, to bring down 
the saving knowledge of the Most High, and 
his counsels concerning man; for the earth, 
sea and skies say, It is not in us! 

It was therefore in generous pity to a world 
of lost, bewildered men, destitute of the know!l- 
edge of the most interesting truth, and to com- 
municate and. enforce it, that our divine lord, 
aray of his father’s glory, came down from 
heaven to enlighten every man that cometh 
into the world, . Possessed of a perfect idea of 
all truth, its excellence and importance, he 
bore’ a most convincing testimony to those 
which had previously been revealed, and to 
those which he uttered in his father’s name, 
particularly by his ready, cheerful, and uni- 
versal subjection to all positive and moral pre- 
cepts of the law. And his first disciples and 
missionaries, having been endowed with his 
spirit, received the truth in the love of it from 
‘him; ‘which, witha fervent charity to’ man- 
kind, they communicated and displayed im all 

the glory and weight they were able, with the 
greatest freedom, sincerity and zeal. Highly 
privileged in this, above their successors, 
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that they had the spirit of wisdom/and revela- 
tion to lead them into ail truth, and to secure 
them from. all material errors. 

I may add, that a desire to know and pro. 
pagate truth for its own sake, and for the hap- 
py effects it tends to produce, in opposition to 
the miseries which resuit from ignorance, er- 
ror and vice, has raised up advocates for it, 
under the influence of heaven, in every suc- 
eeeding generation. Especially has a rever- 
ence for the authority and promise of Christ, 
and for apostolick example, engaged christians 
in the exercise and support of the pastoral of- 
fice, to turn men from darkness to light, to 
warn the unruly, to comfort the feeble-mind- 
ed, to speak a word in season to the weary, 
to teach every man in all wisdom, and toedify 
the body of Christ ; until we come in unity 
of faith and spirit, and of the love and knowl- 
edge of God, unto the stature of perfect men. 

What I propose further, is, to illustrate and 
apply the present subject under several pro. 
positions agreeably to it, viz. 

I. ‘That a sincere and ardentlove, and ex-: 
tensive knowledge of the truth, .axe very im- 
portant ministerial qualifications. 
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- II. That great diligence, devotion, caution 
and impartiality, are ordinarily necessary to 
attain this extensive knowledge of it,and topre- 
serve the same in ourown minds in proper rea- 
diness for improvement and communication. 

Ili. That it is requisite we use great pre- 
caution to manifest truth, when found,in such 
manner as willrecommend it and ourselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 

First, That a sincere and ardent love, and 
extensive knowledge of the truth, are very 
important ministerial qualifications. . 

. Before I offer the illustration and proof of 
this point, it will be very proper to say what 
is intended by truth, especially in this dis- 
course. 

Truth in the abstract, or the truth of things, 
is nothing more nor less than this, viz. the 
very nature and state of things as they are in 
themselves and related to one another ; of 
which a percipient rational mind, having ideas, 
and observing their agreement or disagree- 
ment, forms conclusions according to that na- 
ture and state. 

-dLogical.truth, as existing in the mind, is 
the conformity of our ideas and sentiments to 
the nature and state of things. ‘Truth in prac- 
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tice is the conformity of our affections, words, 
and actions to those ideas and sentiments. 

Ethical is somewhat different from both ab- 
stract and logical truths ; it is a relaxation of 
them, and coincides with the great law of sin- 
cerity among imperfect moral beings; that 
being ethically true, in which we join those 
relations, attributes, or properties, which ap- 
pear to us to belong to any subject, whether 
they really do so or not. 

But it is revealed truth which 1 is piteieigetiy 
intended in the text. And both in the spéc- 
ulative and practical sense, it appears imme- 
diately important for all in common to love 
and to know it. This may be argued from 
the nature and reference of it, the manner in 
and means by which it has been commu- 
nicated to the world ; and because the con- 
trary disposition is a proof of great depravity ; 
we can scarcely cast a higher reflection on the 
Author of nature, than to suppose he ever 
made an intelligent creature with an ‘innate. 
natural aversion or indifference to truth. 

I conjecture, but have not time now fully 
to examine and discuss it, that there is some- 


‘thing inconsistent, in the very nature of things, 
li 
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between intelligent moral capacity, and an 
aversion to truth as such; yet, by a subver- 
sion of the order of nature, men may become 
‘prejudiced against or blindto the truth. And 
: as ‘to revealed truth in theory, if we do not love 
3t we shall not be disposed to seek for it, nor 
to receive it when it meets us, and conse- 
quently shall not be possessed of the knowl- 
edge of it; and being destitute of the truth, 
shall be carried about with every wind of doc- 
tzme, and may be given up to believe lies, as 
the apostle to the Thessalonians intimates ; 
who gives us to understand, that the not having 
the love of truth argues an abandoned state and 
eharacter, in the utmost danger of destruction. 

But the chief importance of this kind of 
truth arises from its influence upon and nec- 
essary connexion with temper, practice, and 
happiness. All religious error is of some 
consequence in this view ; some errors are 
fatal ;. truth alone will lead us in the direct 
gourse and peaceful path ; it-cannot produce, 
if pursued and improved, any final bad effects, 
but just the contrary. 

The mazes and miseries of errour are innu- 
" merable, ane mistake puts us in the way of | 
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dhother, arid thé @fid of all is often ruinous ; 
and if those who are set up as'the lights of the 
world, as the guides of their brethren, are ig- 
norant anid erroneous, the effects will be bad 
im proportion to their fluence and the nature 
and degree of their misapprehension ; ‘ If the 
blind lead the blind, they both shall fall into 
the. ditch.’ 

Considering the circumstances of men itt 
_ general, their necessities, avocations, labours; 
want of helps, and the difficulty there is in the 
broken parcels of their leisure time to gather 
ip and apply the truths of God, it might I think 
be easily shown, that what by the conceited 
Grecks was ¢alled the foolishness’ of préach- 
ing, is indeed the wisdom of God ; and that 
the gospel ministry executed by the rules, 
and in the spirit of its author, is the best prac- 
ticable method we can think of, for the dis- 
covery, manifestation, and influence of truth ; 
éspecially as this method doth not cancel the 
obligation every one is under to examine and 
judge for himself; as far as he is able, by the 
helps he enjoy $; this, cach ihdttviduul' 
todd, both oh account of the fallibility of his 


euidies| and Of the nédessity off rhuateinag welt 
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his own, by believing it on its proper evidence 
sought for and obtaitied. 

There may be a degree of presumption 
that the generality are right in the main, but 
it.is.a.greater degree of presumption, and in 
the bad sense of the word, to take things here- 
upon for granted, without serious inquiry. 

However so much dependence is exercised 
on the understanding, knowledge, and fidelity 
of teachers, that it greatly concerns them to 
now the truth; consequently to get and keep 

a mind open to evidence, and to be diligent 
in. the pursuit of it, with a sincere disposition 
actually to embrace and conform to it, when 

- discovered ; ‘if any man doth the will of God, 

he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be. 
ef God or not.’..A vicious heart opposes 
many truths, blinds the mind to them, and is 
inconsistent with a spiritual discernment and 
relish of them. ‘ He,’ says one,‘ who would 
acquit himself asa lover of truth, must do 
these two things, which are not very easy nor, 
very common. He must not be in love with 
any opinion, nor wish it to be true before he 
knows it to be so, and then he will not need 
wish it ; and he must try whether the princi. 





















ples he hath ddopted be’ cértaitily true of fot, 
ahd by what rulés he riay vifely rély upoir 
theni.’ 

It was pfoposed to’ be shéwed) winder this’ _ 
head, that extensive Knowledge of the truth is’ 
a very important qtialification for the ministers’ 
of Christ’: but what*tay be necessary to’ be 
suggestéd iii'corifitmation of this, will’ be done’ 
with equal; of perliaps' greater advaritage, under’ 
the next, t6 which I'thereforeé directly provéed? 

Second; That great diligence, devotion! 
catitioi, and ifiipartiality, are ordinatily neeés! 
sliry to’ attiit’ this extensive Knewledge, and! 
to’ preserve'thée’ sate inf our own! minds itf 
pruper readiness’ fér iniprovement’ and‘comi’ 
mitmnication. 

The triith of this’ proposition wilPappeéar by 
considering, 

ist: “Phe véry narrow limits of the himian’ 
understanding in early life, with the slow pro- 
gress of it towards iaturity, and the various’ 
biiises; disorders; and’ temptations,-to which? 
we aré liible and subject; which are‘apt to lead: 
us’ astray from the path of truth; and prejudice 
the mirid: — it, or at’ least render  aieeal 


different to’ it? - . di 
1i* 
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._ 2dly, . The intricate manner in which many 
divine truths ar> delivered in the scriptures ; 
their extent, sublimity, and spirituality ; with 
the appointed way of arriving at a clear and 
extensive knowledge thereof, and of maintain- 
ing and propagating them in the world. 

As to the first of these points, nothing is 
more obvious than that though man may at- 
tain to be wise, yet he is born like the wild 
ass’s colt. Scarce any creature we know is so 
helpless and dependent as he is, when he enters 
upon this scene of life and action. The ope- 
rations.and enlargement of his mind depend 
much on the growth and vigour of his body, 
with his connexions and opportunities. He 
must have line upon line, precept upon pre- » 
cept, precept upon precept, line upon line. 
As we are born without ideas and intellectual 
furniture, so our attainments are in general but 


small, and our progress very slow. We are 


exposed at the same time to many mistakes 
concerning the real nature and truth of things. 


_ For, conscious of our dependence upon others, 


and being under various prepossessions in re- 
pect of person and things, and from the early 
as well as arbitrary associations of our ideas ; 
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and having both words and things to learn a-' 


midst all the infirmities of nature, the prejudi-” 


ces, superstitions, enthusiasms, and evil influ- 


ence of the world; arid not only words and» 
things in our own times, but in times and pla- 


ces far remote, wherein the circumstances were 
vastly different from ours, we are liable toa 
multitude of misconceptions, unless we use 


great circumspection, for which every one is 
not disposed; and shall scarcely arrive, in a” 
long course of years, ata clear, full, consistent: 


comprehension of the truths of revelation. 


Especially when it is added, that self-indul-: 


gence, a slothful indolent disposition, self-inte- 
rest, party attachments, prejudices against oth- 


ers, pride and shame,preventing the acknowl-- 


edgement of our ignorance by seeking infor- 
mation, the fear of man, and a doubting hesitant 
disposition indulged, are all so many inipedi- 


ments which lie in the way, and are bars to 


our attaining easily the knowledge of the truth 


in the requisite degree. 


How soon will a man persuade himself, 
who is not mainly influenced by a love-and: 
veneration of, the truth, that it is not worth, 


while to examine and judge tor hiniself ; ‘lest 
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he should be obligéd: to differ from those with: 
whom he dwells; and thereby lose esteem and 
interest among them, and promote dissentions 
ahd.every evil work. ‘FPhus he is’ exposed to’ 
sacrifice truth tora’ false peace. Such persons’ 
ate tempted:to cultivate thosé maxims; how- 
ever groundless and. unreasonable, which en- 
courage’ then to take things as' they find’ then® 
prepared to their hands, upon a presumption 
that they are right, to avoid the trouble of try- 
ing: all things; of: removing thorny objections}: 
~ andbchanging their creed’ perhaps, and’ their 
party tod°;: while they will risk the charge of 
total absurdity, and the guilt of all the ilb ef: 
fects flowing: from the encouragement’ and! 
propagation of errour. 

Im matters of common life, where dishect 
are daily before our senses, it is not likely we" 
shiculd'be much mistaken about them so far a® 
rélates‘to' their general nature and use. But 
many of the objects‘ of religion, yea, the lead: 
ing principles of it, lie remote frot’ our sen’ 
sitiveview. The scenes‘ of the promulgation 
aind:of the most striking evidences of it; were’ 
exhibited in distant ages and countries, which’ 
are? difficult of access. Théré are those, who 
are willingly ignorant ; there are, who dare 
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not venture abroad,, lest. they should be lost., 
Besides, examination. seems, to imply. doubt,, 
and they would not waver, for this.is a dan-, 
gerous state. They must embrace some te-, 
nets or other ; it is but.a due respect to their 
country to view the received notions of, truth; 
with candour. | They. perceive. satisfactory, 
evidences of this and that particular ; they. 
venture then to believe that all are right, orat, 
least will take them for granted until the con-; 


trary appears, When their minds, and, their. 
ears are habituated to them, and they -have, 


stood long upon a precarious foundation, they 
are apt to grow, secure ; 2t must needs be an, 


irksome labour to inquire afterwards, whether, 
these things .are true or not; what a dread, 


arises of being disturbed with doubts ! of be- 


ing set on, float, and not knowing. when, or, 


where we shall, land. It. must; be very .disa- 
greeable to tell. the world, we took up princi- 


ples ata hazard, and have been imposing on, 


_ ourselves until, we can do itno longer, . How- 


eyer, an ingenuous. mind would prefer this to, 
continuance in errour,by neglecting that ex-. 


amination which God and conscience demand, 
I should therefore, seem very: important to 
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thiose who are designed to be teachers of réliy: 
ion, that they béetimeés be incited to great dili- 
getiee; caution, and impartiality, in their pur- 
suit of truth; that they be accustomed to 
striet reasoning, extensive study and observa- 
tion’: and be exceeding careful to settle in 
_ their minds clear and distinct ideas of all they 
employ theif reason about, and come to a de- 
téfniination Gpon ‘Their abstract ideas must 
be formed with great aceuracy, both with re- 
spect to God arid themsélves; and to the na- 
tare ant obligations of réligion and’ morality. 
| Vp efder to this, we shotld éritically attend 
to the objects which excite ourparticular ideas, 
and copy as exactly as possible from the origi- 
nal.: we should use Guréelves to trace the de- 
_ pendence of a truth’ through a long train of 
consequences to its remote principles, and to 
observe its confiéxion ; to turn a subject on 
all sides ; and to: be determined by the force 
of evidence merely + and owr tenaéity or hes- 
itdncy ought to béaf ait exact proportion 
thereto’: ‘nor should we. suffer reverence of 
prejudice to give beauty or deformity to any 
opittion.? Our minds sheald have a free 

range-over the fields of thought, if we would 
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be impartial and arrive at clear and enlarged 
knowledge.of revealed truth, for the Bible is 
a compendium of all wisdom, 

From these sources, the madequateness of 
our particular ideas, the want; of , extensive 
study and observations, the arbitrariness of © 
our general ideas, the diversity of them in dif; 
ferent persons, with party prejudice and inter- 
est, arise most of the opposition and absurdi- 
ties in men’s opinions and consequent prac- 
tice. They are apt to give a superficial 
glance, they are interested, they are impatient, 
they make a hasty judgment, and if there be 
an errour here in the first concoction, it will be 
carried through all the circulations, and _pro- 
duce the symptoms of disease. 

‘ It is observable,’ says a great writer, ‘ there 
are many people who are of considerable study 
and thought, and seem desirous of the truth, 
whe yet make no great advances in the knewl- 
edge of it, because they confine themselves to 
gone set of company, books, and notions, and 
are averse to see or hear any suggestions out 
of. the narrow circle they have determined to 
walk in ; they are afraid of errour, if they do ; 
haye Gantoned out a little Goshen to. them- 
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‘selvés in the intellectual world, where licht 
shines, and, as they conclude, day bics<es 
them, but the rest of the great expanse they 
give up to night and darkness, and so avoid 
coming near it. They have a petty traffick 
with known correspondents in some little 
creek,and are dexterous managers of the wares 
and products of that corner, with which they 
content themselves ; but will not venture out 
into the great ocean of knowledge to survey 
the riches which nature has stored other parts 
withal.’ 

We should be well versed in the chapter of 
prejudices, their nature and effects, that we be 
not overcome and entangled thereby at un- 
awares, or do not admit them without distrust. 
These motes every one is quick to suppose in 
his brother’s eye, which proves they are com- 
ymon somewhere. 

As children and votaries of truth, therefore, 
we should often bring our principles and prac. 
tices to the test, to see how we came by them, 
_ ‘what evidence we have of their truth and rec- 
titude, or whether any ; and by what tenure 
we hold the one, and can vindicate the other. 

But some may be ready to exclaim upon 
these proposals, W hat inipious and daring ar- 
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rogance mustzt be,. to call in question a sys- 
tem, or particular principles, which have long 
been taught and received, and that by far the 
better part of mankind ? 

It is acknowledged,these are considerations, 
which suggest diffidence and modesty ; but as 
the best of men are fallible, there can be no 
impiety in examining the proofs by which 
truth is said to be supported, and what foun- 
dation there really is for the belief of it, We 
may examine the grounds and evidences of a 
truth, and not doubt whether it be a truth, 
not so at least as to suspend the practical im- 
provement of it. It is however a nice point 
in. this imperfect state, to exercise so much 
caution and impartiality, as to receive things 
as true just so far as authentick evidence ap- 
pears for them, and fairly to lie open to con- 
viction of errour, where we have received it for 
truth ; and yet to hold what we apprehend to 
be truth with so much attachment as not to be 
remiss in our practical regard to it. 

In addition to the foregoing evidence of the 
necessity of great diligence, caution, ond i im- 
partiality, in order to attain an extensive 
knowledge of the truth, I shall subjoin, 

12 : 
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2dly. The intricate manner in which many 
divine truths are delivered in the scriptures ; 
their extent, sublimity, and spirituality ; with 
the appointed way of arriving at a clear and 
éxtensive knowledge thereof, and of maintain- 
ing and propagating them in the world. 

‘ The Bible is very different from all other 
books in this as well as in many other respects ; 
viz. that the precepts of it arise generally out 
Of the occasions on which they were delivered, 
in nature and time very different, and appar- 
ently accidental. Its doctrines lie scattered 
about in a rich profusion, like the productions 
of nature ; the most unskilful hand can gather 
- from this store what may supply his necessity, 

and the lowest of mankind have reason to 
bless that goodness and mercy, which has pro- 
vided for those who have neither leisure nor 
capacity tc digest a whole system.’ 

But to see and to shew that the seemingly 
“unconnected parts do unite in one great plan ; 
and to apprehend in some large measure the 
designs of God almighty, which originated in 
eternity, began to be unfolded in time, are ad- 
vancing slowly, by various and innumerable 
- Operations, through the several periods of the 
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world, towards a consummation, after the last 
rounds of time are finished, and the great dra- 
ma is shifted from earth to heaven ; in the ex- 
ecution of which designs, countless agents, of 
different.capacities and characters, in different 
ways, and in different worlds, have been, are, 
and will be. employed; to trace the spirit, 
which has run through the several dispensa- 
tions of revelation and providence; to under- 
stand the reference of one dispensation to an- 
other, as superiour, subordinate, and subservi- 
ent ; to mark the diversity of language, cus- 
tom, genius in successive ages ; to adjust the 
seeming inconsistencies, which these differ- 
ences have occasioned ; and to point out the 
grounds of those errours which have got place 
in the world under the cloak of revelation ; to 
be able truly to state the doctrines. and: laws 
of it, and assign to each its proper place and 
moment; to exhibit its sanctions and motives 
in their full force and glory, and to defend.the 
whole with proper spirit, dignity, and advan- 
tage, isa service which requires large abili- 
ties, improved by diligent, constant care and 
study, directed and sanctified by divine grace. 
A great part of the scriptures was written, 
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or, at least, relates to transactions, in periods, 
few of the monuments and records of which 
are come down to us ; and it being necessary 
they should be penned in the stvle and lan- 
guage of the day in which the things they re- 
late were transacted, or at least written ; they 
must, of course, necessarily partake of the im- 
perfections of language in those times, and,re- 
ferring to customs and opinions which have 
long ago grown obsolete, it becomes, on these 
accounts, very difficu't to be sure of the pre- 
cise meaning and full force of them; and if 
they are mistaken in any degree, and that mis- 
take is introduced as a principle or medium 
of proof, it is not hard to judge that the con- 
sequence must be injurious to truth. 

- From these things it is very evident, how 
greatly they are under the influence of bigotry 
and ignorance, who imagine that the whole 
tiuth contained in the book of God can easily 
be discovered, or has in fact ever been so ; 
no, there is scope for the exercise of the 
greatest talents, diligence, and ingenuity in 
the present and future ages. Let us hear the 
words of one of our pious ancestors, when 
they were about embarking for this howling 
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-desert for the sake of enjoying the light and. 
liberty of the gospel ; the words F mean of 
that renowned pastor, Mr. Robinson, which 
their historian seems to have preserved as a 
valuable treasure. ‘ He charged us,’ says he, 
* before God and his blessed angels, to follow 
him no further than he followed Christ ; and 
if God should reveal any thing to us. by 
any other imstrument of his, to be as’ ready 
to receive it, as ever we were to receive 
any truth by his ministry ; for he was very. 
confident, the Lord had more truth and light 
to break out of his holy word. He took occa- 
sion miserably to bewail the state of the re- 
formed churches, who were come to a period 
in religion, and would go no farther than the 
mstruments of their refermation: e. g. the 
Lutherans would not be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw ; for, whatever part of God’s 
word he had revealed to Calvin, they had 
rather die than embrace it. And so, said he, 
the Calvinists, you see, stick where he left 
them. A misery much to be lamented ; for 
though they were precious shining lights in 
their times, yet God had not revealed his 
whole will t6 them ; and, were they now alive, 
12* 
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they would be as ‘ready to receive: further 
light, as that ‘they had received: Here also 
he’ put us in mind of our church covenant, 
whereby we engaged with God and one ano- 
ther to receive whatever light or truth should 
be’made known to us from his written word. 
But withal exhorted us to take heed what we 
received for truth, and well to examine, com- 
pare, and weigh it with other scriptures,before 
we receive it. For, said he, it is not possible 
_ that the christian world should come so lately 
out of antichristian darkness, and that full 
' perfection of knowledge should break forth at 
once.’ ‘ Words,’ ‘says the learned Mr. 
Prince, ‘almost astonishing in that age of low 
aiid ufiiversal ‘bigotry, which then prevailed 
in the English nation, wherein this truly great 
and learned man was capable of rising into a 
noble freedom of thinking and practising in 
religious matters, and even of urging such an 
eyoat Tiberty on his people.’ 

Many proofs might be brought out of the 
scriptures themselves of the amazing extent 
_ Of their plan, and its reference to other ranks 
of beings, and other worlds, and that it was’ 


designed to be ‘gradually opened to mankind 
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in successive periods. But this would re- 
quire a treatise by itself. 

As in the natural world the wise Creator 
has provided us with bare materials in general, 
and leaves it to human art and-industry to pre- 
pare, methodise, and apply them to use; soit 
is in aconsiderable degree in the moral world; 
and in doing our part there is danger of errour 
and mistake. There is an opening for ill and 
party designs and vicious dispositions to per-- 
vert the word of truth ; to explain passages: 
to serve a turn or a humour, without any re- 
gard ‘to the general design of revelation, and 
the connexion in which they stand ; to draw 
doctrines from them utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of christianity : and for weakness to 
build conclusions on the mere sound of words, 
without any support in their sense. Hence 
arise in a great measure the perplexing errors, 
the dangerous and absurd tenets. which divide 
the christian world mto parties, and engage 
them in the most virulent and unchristian ani-. 
mosities. The teachers of religion should 
keep a very watchful eye upon this subject ; 
and, like faithful and accomplished guides in 
the most interesting journey through.an ene- 
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my’s country, should not barely be acquainted 
with one beaten track, and that perhaps not 
the most safe and direct, and so be liable to 
be surprised and confounded by being thrown 
out of their knowledge,—but should be mas- 
ters.of the whole region, see all the grounds 
m which enemies and dangers lie, and where 
they will be likely to begin their attack ; that, 
by being forewarned, they may stand or keep 
their course, without being put into disorder. 
St. Paul’s writings are especially liable to 
be perverted in the way before mentioned, as 
he was the apostle of the Gentiles, and refers 
to customs and sentiments among them, which 
we have not the means of knowing so exactly 
as we have those among the Jews; and as he 
‘was actuated: by a most ardent zeal, that gave 
the strongest colourings to his subjects, threw 
him. into parentheses within parentheses, and 
so entangled his sentiments, that few are 
able to unravel them. And yet, on these 
words, hard to be understood, what systems 
have been raised ! what doctrines asserted ! 
what confidence assumed ! and, by. virtue of 
them, what anathemas pronounced ! : 
Further: We live in ‘an age and country, 
wherein it is peculiarly important, on several 
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accounts, for the ministers of Christ to under- 
stand the subject of religion in theory as well 
as practice ; to understand the scriptures in a 
critical manner, with the evidences which sup- 
port them, and the state of religion and of 
mankind in the several ages of the church. 
For as riches and leisure increase, they give 
opportunity for literature, and in several re- 
spects tend to licentiousness. ‘I'he most free 
inquiry and censure are allowed. ‘The subtle 
metaphysician and caviller ; the boldest, the 
wildest enthusiast ; the most absurd, weak, 
and timorous votary of superstition ; the deist; 
im short, every man, of what sentiments so- . 
ever, has liberty to broach them to the world, 
in what dress he pleases ; to seduce, pervert, 
or win over the weaker sort, who are apt to 
have men’s persons inadmiration ; to prejudice. 
them unreasonably against one another, and in 
miany cases against the truth itself.’ 
Objections against christianity at large, ‘or 
against particular doctrines of it, are hatched: 
out of materials, which require great depth of 
search, extensive knowledge in history; lant 
guage, manners, philosophy, and address in 
metaphysicks properly to expose. x 
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Even in our own land many have great op- 
_ portunities for study and examination, who are 
not devoted to the service of the sanctuary ; 
opportunities beyond: many who are thus de- 
voted ; there are, who are disposed to canvass 
doctrines and systems with great freedom, and 
to urge difficulties in their full strength ; while 
they are slow to admit the evidence of revela- 
tion, or of the doctrines we igi suppose 
tobe contained in it. 

All spublicztions on, the other side of the 
Atlantick are soonhanded over hither ; errours 
are imported as well as truths ; heresies will 
arise, must arise, that those who are approved 
may be made manifest; and unless the min- 
isters of the gospel are pretty thoroughly ver- 
sed in their business, and are able to give a rea- 
son of their faith and hope, they will be expo- 
sed to reproach and contempt from men who 
will be capable of doing them much mischief, 
and if they lose their reputation, their useful- 
ness will be at anend. Yea, some may be 
Brought to totter on their foundation, if not 


driven entirely from it, after they have been - 


long employed in behalf of christianity. 
To avoid this scandal, and maintain their 
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ground with proper-dignity and advantage to 
their cause, the ministers. and disciples of Je- 
sus must look well to the foundation, and the 
superstructure they build thereon; must be- 
ware of implicit faith on the one hand, and lib- 
ertinism or scepticism on the other ; that they 
be not entangled and exposed by admitting 
the groundless comments and fanciful glosses 
which have often been put on the sacred text, 
to serve. a turn, or through ignorance ; and 
which are apt to be perpetuated by a reverence 
for sounds and prescription. 

It is not to be concealed, that it hath fared 
with the. gospel as it did with the law, both 
have been made void through traditions, and 
the various weaknesses and corruptions of 
men, who have been at work in the several 
ages and circumstances of the church. 

‘But how have weak and aspiring men gone 
to work to disfigure the beauty, and corrupt 
the simplicity of gospel truth ?. I answer, a... 
greeably to what was hinted in part before, by. 
neglecting the plain declarations of | scripture), 
(which are by far the most numerous): as of. 

small weight, and recurring chiefly for the 
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support. of their systems to those _ passages 
wherein is some difficulty and indeterminate- 
ness, which may have various glosses put up- 
on them without the full glare of absurdity : 
passages which admit the extravagance of im- 
agination, or the quibbles of metaphysicks, 


without the most. apparent violence. Hence | 


it hath been remarked, that men of a mystical 
cast of mind have been particularly fond, when 
designing to discourse on some supposed. gos- 
pel doctrine, of choosing a text out of the pro- 
phets or types, the expressions of which are in- 
detérminate and allow scope for fancy, play 
upon words, allusions, and a train of figments, 
which serve to darken counsel, and obstruct 
‘real christian knowledge and edification. This 
method is just as inadequate and improper, as 
it would be to attempt to obtain the dimen- 
sion of a man by measuring his shadow rather 
than his body itself. 

., Again. The taste for philosophical and 
metaphysical school divinity among many 
renders great attention and impartiality neces- 
sary in those ministers of Christ, who would 
maintain the truth in its simplicity, and detect 
the’ deficiencies and sophistries, to which the 
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votaries of the one and the other of these sorts. 
of speculations are exposed, and which tend 
to pervert the minds of men from the gospel 
of truth. The frequent cautions given by St. 
Paul to the Colossians, to Timothy and Titus, 
on this head, are not without important mean-- 
ing, and are directly applicable. True philos- 
ophy is an handmaid to divinity; but it must . 
be ¢rue; and it must be only an handmaid : 
For, whenever it assumes the place of the gos- 
pel, it is no more a handmaid, but a mistress. 
But it must not be employed in cases whereto 
it doth not apply. Philosophy, and ‘science, 
falsely so called,’ mustdebase & adulterate pure 
religion. Withrespect to metaphysies,the apos- 
tle’s caution concerning ‘ strifes about words, 
vain janglings, and perverse disputings which 
minister questions rather than godly edifying,” 
should be.a memento to.us, when we find our- 
selves falling into this track, Many things in 
the epistles of St. Paul plainly refer -to the dis- 
putes of individuals.among the several sects of 
the philosophick schools of that day, after they 
had professed discipleship toChrist,which ren. 
ders it difficult to ascertain his exact meaning, 


Some distinctions, indeed, we must make ; 
> ae 
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the @ifficulty is; to know where to stop. The 
best preservative fromi excess, as I apprehend, 
1s to possess our hearts with a lively sense of 
the distinguishing genius and spirit which 
breathe through the whole book of God, which 
we cannot but catch, if we peruse it with open- 
ness of mind, desiring the sincere milk of the 
word. © By this'method, on comparison, we 
may pretty readily determine, when men have 
got beyond the line, though we are not able to 
show exactly wherein, nor to combat them 
with their own weapons. 

\~ Especially should we be jealous of those 
‘principles which obviously lead to this conclu- 
‘sion, that there is no sin, no moral evil, nor ill 
desert in the world, in the sense that mankind 
have all along imagined, and which is every 
where suggested inthe sacred writings ;...none, 
indeed, that can offend God in any other way 
than the natural imperfection of the creatures 
‘doth, that is, none that can offend him any 
more than their not being absolutely perfect 
can be supposed to do ;...none but God may, 
yea, must be the proper.cause and author of, 
and this consistently with perfect and un- 
changeable rectitude, truth, and holiness. - 
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This appears to me to be the effect of meta- 
physical reasoning upon things: but -partially 
understood ; upon false hypotheses ; and me- 
chanical principles ; the tendency of ‘which 
conclusions, whether the advocates of them 
are aware of it or-not, evidently is: to deism, 
and scepticism, if not to atheism itself. 

I must further add, that the importance of 
using great caution and diligence appears from 
considerimg the nature of man, and the neces- 
sity resulting therefrom of continual habitual 
care in order to preserve and cultivate a lively 
sense of the truth im our hearts, for our own 
use, and for communication to others. We 
should heedfully endeavour to retain the things 
‘we have received, ‘ lest at any time we let 
them slip,’ and lose the practical influence of 
them on our tempers and lives; for, by.this 
deficiency, besides our own loss, we shall not 
be in readiness to manifest and urge the truth, 
upon proper occasions, with that freedom and 
cordiality, which will in the best manner rec- 
ommend it, 

We have great reason, at this te to bless 
God, that, by means of his:ordimances’ and of- 
ficers, and the attention that hath béem piven to 
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divine revelation in its several parts and views, 
great improvements have been made in the 
knowledge of it. And, from what hath been 
. already effected; it is a natural presumption, 
that the more it is studied, the more will ‘ the 
manifold wisdom of God? appear in it, and that 
it must have been the production of him, who 
is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’ | 
Men have been excited to look back with 
great care into former ages, into those when, 
and among the nations where, the principal 
actors in the affairs of divine revelation lived ; 
customs, doctrinés, advices, warnings, and 
fités have been compared, and, by an accurate 
knowledge of the original tongues, advances 
shave been made in sound criticism on the 
‘subject of sacred literature. It must, at the 
same time, be confessed, that great cost and 
tabdur are necessary to purchase, and to be 
fully acquainted with what hath been very use- 
fully written in this way. And there are those 
‘perhaps, who would spare themselves the 
pains of entering these extended fields of in- 
quiry and discussion, by pleading their pover- 
ty, or incapacity, or the small importance of 
these inquiries, and’ would be contented te 














round it in the beaten track, without examin- 
ing the country through which it-lies. But 
such will be scarcely ableto recommend chris- 
tianity, or themselves, to one of enlarged 
knowledge. Besides, such: is the nature and 
genius of christianity, that the proper method 
of defending and propagating it is, not by-gi- 
lencing objections with fines and censures, and 
crouding down creedsand confessions upon pain. 
of eternal punishments, and requiring an im-. 
plicit submission to the authority of the church 
or of synods,...but by understanding the truth, 
asserting it, and offering the proper evidences 
which support it, and showing*how God their 
saviour will look upon and treat: those, who | 
despise and reject it : By convincing gainsay-. 
ers, in shewing them the impertinence, the 
weakness of their objections ; and that it is 
want of knowledge, rather than the possession 
of it, which is the grand cause of most doubts 
and cavils : by instructing: in the meekness 
of wisdom those who oppose themselves ; and, 
by ‘exercising patience toward-all men,’ 
I confess this is hard work. ‘"Phese weap- 
-ons of our warfare are diftcultof’: access, and 


Rot easily to be used alone, if used atall, But 
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what shall we say ? Christianity admits of no 
other ;-it:condemns the use of carnal weapons. 
But those men, who are of warm and eager 
‘tempers, and -have an high opinion of them- 
iselves, despising others, have always been for 
‘more‘Summary coercive measures. Such is 
-the feverishness of our passions, such the in- 
firmity of our undepstandings, and pain of ap- 
Plication, that we are liable to be transported 
by contradiction and provocations ; to be 
prejudiced by surmises and jealousies ; and 
to-slide out of :character,; in the management 
_gf:controversy ; tobe enraged, when the evi- 
dences and doctrines of revelation are can- 
yassed with deistick freedom. 
» dindeed, it isa subject of just lamentation, 
when we.consider from what dispositions, prin- 
ciples, and: motives the severity against it ari- 
ses... But-we should not soon grow desperate ; 
-forgreatgood may.come out of this evil. ‘I 
think, says a writer of distinguished learning 
‘and judgment, ‘I think with pleasure of the 
illustrations and:proofs of christianity, which 
have arisen from the scrutiny, which hath been 
i made in consequence of the objections against 
ne _And we may reasonably hope for more of 
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‘these effects, the more waltaniaioe go on, * 
exert their efforts.’ 

Revelation in. ates ont iy in im 
particular, will bear the: strictest scrutiny ; the 
more they are examined, the brighter shen. am. : 
mend themselves to the ,credit..and. sie! 
ment of sensible and honest.men, as ‘ faithful 
sayings and worthy of allacceptation.’ In this 
christians have just cause of joy and triumph, 
and, by able and learned defences of revealed 
religion against scepticks and infidels, and 
deeper researches into the true scope and spi- 
rit of it, these occasions of glorying are daily 
increased. As there are truths behind truths, 
yet probably to. be discovered, we should 
sEaRcH for them, as they will, when, known, 
undoubtedly illustrate, and clear up. dark pas- 
sages, and givea more general, consistent, and 
engaging idea of the word of God. New 
thoughts are often suggested, and fresh light 
struck out, by the collision of parties im the ¢a- 
gerness of controversy, which are improved by 
the studious and watchful to very good pu ! 

But to return. “Even the first di 
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wereunder, what has been, from the nature of 
man, but too apparent ever since in the church 
and world,the influence of a sanguinary disposi- 
tion. . Men,in such a temper,think themselves 
‘swartanted to call heaven and earth intothe con- 
troversy against those,who are wicked andabu- 
sive to christianity and its advocates. But if we 
‘yefléct a little, we shall perceive that such me- 
‘thods, as the force of civil power and worldly 
‘advantages, cannot help christianity. The 
- ‘secular arm only brings it into suspicion, cor- 
‘fupts its ‘simplicity, and tarnishes its genuine 
3 Tistré; it claims to be received and maintain- 
‘et on “its’own weight and evidence ; to be 
‘propagated by conviction and persuasion, hy 
cohimiending itself to the best apprehensions 
‘of man ind. “Tt pretends fot to force its way 
‘by ‘attac cing their natural liberties, or by doing 
Violence to the understanding ; but by show- 
ce excellencies and advantages, as they 
r in the te tempers, lives, and enjoyments 


of ats tr os fr riends, ; as well as in the system of 


doctri s and ‘morals i it contains. . 
‘spirituality. of, ‘the. scriptures is another 


which renders a.sincere love of 










the truth and great caution, study,and devotion 
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necessary to the atthinment of large degrees of 
divine knowledge. I am far from thinking, 
with some misguided people ‘who give the 
reins to fancy, that there is a spiritual meaning . 
in every scrap of history, or genealogy, in the 
sacred writings ; and thatevery trope and fig- 
ure of the old testament had a spiritual senses 
and every utensil of the legal rites a typical 
design, m addition to» the literal. But that 
deep things of God, and’matters relating to the 
intellectual and moral world, «are contained in 
the holy writings,couched under words,which 
primarily represent sensible and earthly things, 
in which carnal minds are, apt to rest, and 
overlook the ultimate reference, 1 readily 
grant. As I do further, that by an undue at- 
tachment to sensual objects and enjeyments, 
and the influence of false maxims built there. 
upon, and through the low, sordid turn of mind 
contracted thereby, they are prejudiced against, 
and do not apprehend that glory, consistency, — 
and interesting nature of the spiritual truths of 
the gospel, which are discerned by those, 
whose understandings are cleared and enlarge 
ed, their affections in adegree refined and exalt- 
ed, and their wills brought under’ the influence 
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‘of reason and téligion. And therefore, with- 
out the cultivation of the intellectual and mo- 
ral powers,and the sanctifying influence of the 


holy spirit, human minds cannot know and 


relish them as they are. 
» And yet it cannot be inferred, I think, from 
any thing which has been said, that a man 
must be a genius, a critick, or a laborious stu- 
dent; in order to be wise to salvation. The 
influences ‘of the spirit may bring one acquain- 
ted with the essential truths of religion, which 
itis natural to: presume lie In a narrow com- 
pass, though christians differ when they come 
to enumerate them, and are far from agreeing 
hoiw to settle the canon of fundamentals. It 
4s however probable, that among those _princi- 
ples which they hold in common, are to be 
found the essentials of religion. But without 
the precaution and application before-mention- 
ed; men will * build wood, hay, stubble,’ on 
the true foundation: (if they will build at all) 
oe «Reopen et will be “saved so asby fire.” 
.“Phus I am introduced to the last article, 
slicrewith: Tam to close the argument, under 
which I am to. urge the ordinary method of ar- 
_ ®iving at a clear and extensive knowledge of 
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religious truths, and of maintaming and propa- 
gating them in the world, as an evidence of the 
point in hand... 

We do: not now ‘receive the Ksereetecial of 
the truth’ by a divine afflatus, and immediate 
communications from the spirit. of God, as 
did the prophets and apostles; but by the en« 
lightening, directing, sanctifying influences. of 
that spirit, exciting us to, and assisting us in, 
the pursuit of truth, while we use the faculties, 
means, and suggestions afforded us: Philos- 
ophy, experience, and natural religion’ cofiéur 
with revealed, to convince: us that: + God 
teacheth man knowledge.’ He hath.tmade us 
capable of perceiving evidence and truth ; hath 
in our very natures implanted a curiosity and 
thirst for knowledge. In parental authority, 
affection, and experience, hath laid a founda- 
tion for our instruction in early life, as well as 
in the observable changes and circumstances 
of the world around us, hath opened to us the 
volumes of his works and counsels, containing 
the evidences of his Godhead, and the history 
of his providence and government... And 
while under the old testament he encouraged’ 
‘prayer, and declared the necessity. of man’s 
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seeking to. him for instruction and guidance, 
he hath been more explicit, if possible, under 


the new, which is emphatically a ‘ ministration 


of the spirit.” And it is only in the way of fer- 
vent, serious, persevering prayer to the Fath- 
er ofdights, through the mediator, that he 
would :lead us into, the knowledge of truth, 
and guard us against errour and all undue bi- 
as¢s,in<concurrence with the application which 
hath ‘been .unged, that we can expect to make 
the noble acquisition here recommended. 
sylm.a,word, the case.is the same with scrip- 


| ‘tural knowledge, as with respect to that of nat- 


ural things : if we do not seck and search, 
kmock and. ask, weshall not make advances 
‘eit ;,and consequently must remain ignorant, 


oribe mistaken, 
_ There, isa great variety of ways wherein 


Godcan and probably. doth scal.up the instruc- 
tionof:men, in things of great importance, while 
they. are honestly dagniring to know his will. 
_*Hecan render men’s faculties more ready 
of, apprehension, where divine things are con- 


cerned, than. they would otherwise be... He 
may awaken and bring into view a dormant 


latent.idea, with unusual energy’ ; ; attract the 
mind’ $ attention to it; and give a person abil- 
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ity and inclination:to trace its-various relations; 
so that.a lustre before quite unknown shall be 
poured upon it, while prejudices are suspend- 
ed or dissipated.’"* "9 A Sg 

But I must hasten to the third and last gen- 
eral head of discourse, which was to:shew: . ' 

What is imphed in the apostle’s assertion, 
with respect to his own.and his brethren’s,con- 
duct ; and that it highly demands the imita- 
tion of their successors in the sacred ministry. 
‘By manifestation of the truth? &e. 9 

But what does the apostle intend by this ex- 


* Says Mr. Prior, in his celebrated charge, very pertinently 
to. my purpose, ‘The God whom you serve in gospel of 
his son,’ will with pleasure behold yeur sober ane 
suits after knowledge ; by his good spirit preserve you from 
destructive errour, and lead you into every truth necessary. to 
salvation. ‘The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, 
and he will shew them his covenant. Themeek will he guide 
in judgment, and the meek willhe teach his way.” Be not 
content with your present attainments in knowledge, Peay eo 
ness, but be daily growing towards perfection. In order to this, 
converse much with God and your own souls in-the retired ex- 
ercises of devotion. - Secret prayer is an expression of piety, 
and also a mean of improving it. This ennobles our nature, 
refines the soul, and softens the mind into a forgetfulness of 
wrath,malice, and every turbulent, disquiéting passion : by this 
the heart is kept in good temper, holy resolutions are. confirm. 


ed, and the graces of the spirit are awakened. Then yourclesr — 


and rational conceptions of things will qualify you te represent 
religion. in a just and engaging light to others. You wiil always 
be prepared to unveil specious errours, and defend the gospel, 
with judgment, honour,and success. You willbe more solicitou 
to gain men to ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,’ and to eaboigenel 
goodness, than tothe little peculiarities of sects and parties.” 
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pression? The whole verse runs. thus, ‘ We 
have renounced the hidden things of dishon- 
esty, not walking in craftiness, not handling 
the word of God deceitfully ; but by manifes- 
tation of the truth,’ &c. .As if he had said, We 
have discarded all indirect, unworthy, insincere 
_ designs, which will not bear the sight of God, 
and which dishonest men, who regard other 
things more than the truth, are guilty of, by 
néglecting to search for it, and allowing them- 
selves tobe ‘ carried away with every wind of 


doctrine,’ which blows towards a favourable 
quarter 


~The apostles, in brief, acted in this service 
with that serious and conscientious regard to 
truth, that sincerity, impartiality, plainness, a- 
‘wakening pathos and winning address, with that 
apparent compassion and love to the souls of 
men, which the importance of the thing requir- 
ed; and which was best adapted to impress and 
edify their hearers : in all which respects their 
example should be copied by their followers. 

_ Itis requisitethatthe ministers of God’s word 
appear to have habitually on their minds a sol- 
emn regard to sacred truth, by their diligence 
. in the pursuit of it ; their caution lest they or 
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others be imposed on by error ; their impartial 
openness to receive it upon its own proper ev- — 
idence, whencesoever it shall be presented to 
them; by their faithfulness in declaring it, and 
alleging the arguments, which convince them 
of it ; bv avoiding bold and extraordinary as- 
sertions, when not satisfied of their verity’; 
and by guardme against every thing, which 
betrays the want of integrity in the service of 
him, who ‘ came down from heaven to bear 
witness to the.truth,’ and to dispel the dark- - 
ness and errours, which involved men as lost 
sheep in the snares of destruction, and corrup- 
ted them from true simplicity. . If we actin 
this respect conscientiously, as in the sight of 
God, other men, judging as in his td will 
approve and applaud us. 

It is manifest, much dopevalas on.our spirit 
and air, while we are employed in the service 
of truth, in.respect of recommending it and 
ourselves to others. A spirit of solemnity, ear- 
nestness, sincerity, condescension, caution,can- 
dour, and benevolence, is highly befitting the 
successors of Christ and his apostles: St. Paul 
gives us, in a few words, the subject and man- 
ner, where he recommends ‘ speaking-the truth 
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in love.’ Men’s natural tempers. difler very 
much, it must be confessed, and will necessa- 
rily influence their method of address; but a 
common eye will discern through all these 
differences, whether love be the ruling affec- 
tion, or not. It willbe seen ina Boanerges, 
as really as a Barnabas ; and where it is want- 
ing im either, it will tend to bar the mind of 
the: hearer against conviction, exhortation, and 
teproof, and leave it in a state of indifference 
or disgust.. Those who are destitute ef char- 
ity, willnot ‘commend’ themselves long, but 
appear. to. be what they are, ‘like sounding 
brass, and tinkling cymbals.’ 

, Ltherefore add, that the teachers of the truth, 
if, they would recommend themselves and that 
to man, must practise it, practise it agreeably 
to what they teach, and thus let the light shine 
in their lives, exhibiting the beauty, excellence 
and blessed tendency of the doctrines they in- 
oulcate. _ _Atis by ‘ seeing our good works’ that 
men are to be induced to glorily God togeth- 
er with us. | 

1 Ii is also a point which ought carefully. to 
_ be-attended to,by publick teachers of religion, 
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images, and method, as well as in the depth of 
their argumentation, and refinement of their 
metaphors, to the capacities of their hearers ; 
agreeably to the example of the great ‘ teacher 
sent from God ;’ and improve. the various oc- 
casions, which in providence-occur, to rouse 
up men’s minds, and excite them to desire 
mformation and improvement. 

It merits particular notice, that the lord Je- 
sus, that great prophet of our salvation, who 
gave instructions in such perfection, as no man 
ever did beside him in his discourses, imitated 
(so far as human language could imitate) the 
dignity and simplicity, the uniformity and va- 
riety of nature. He instructs his disciples, 
by frequent and various allusions to it, in the 
animal and vegetable world ; in the course of 
human life ; appealing to their common prin- 
ciples and eXperience. He points them to 
the ravens and the lilies ; to the sower and the 
reaper ; the growth of grain and the whitenmg — 
harvest ; the intermingled weeds, the sprout- 
ing branches, the opening foliage ; to the ten- 
drils, and ripening clusters of the vine ; to a 
shepherd dividing his flock, and a king going 


forth to war. In a word, when he intended to 
14* 
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oprivey some memorable instruction to those 
about him, he drew a picture of some part of 
nature, and required them to look upon, and 
find out its meaning.* 
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* ¢ The manner of Christ's peocking,’ says Dr. Law, ‘ was 
the most easy and natural that could be imagined : He gener- 
ally draws his doctrine from the present occasion, the conver- 
er that is passing, or the objects that surround him ; from 
the most common occurrences, and occupations ; frem the time 
of the day, the season of the year, the serviceof the Jewish 

hagogue, or their solemnities ; from some extraordinary ac- 
cident, remarkable places, or rare transactions, and the like :’ 
All which topicks he finely and fully illustrates in his reflec. 
tions on the life and character of Christ. But they are too many 
for a-note. See Dr. Benson, Dr. Duchal, and Dr. Hunter on 
the life of Christ ; Lamy’s Harmony ; Doddridge’s Exposition 
on John vitt. xv. et alibi; Wetsten de interpretatione novi 

| i ; Grotij commentarium ; Newtonon Daniel, p. 148, 
note (a) ; Macknight’s Harmony, preliminary observations 1,2. 

_-. In Jortin’s discourses we have an éxcellent summary of in- 
stances to this purpose, and the proper improvements to be 
madeofthem. ‘Inthe spring (says he) our Saviour went into 
Ahe fields, and sat down on a mountain, and made that discourse 
which-is..recorded in St. Matthew, and which is full of obser- 
vations, arising from the things which offered themselves to 
his Bes ae For when he exhorted his disciples to trust in God, 

he them behold the fowls of the air, which were then fly- 
ing about them, and were fed by divine vidence, though 
they did not sow, nor reap,nor gather into oi. He bade them 

‘take notice of the lilies of the field, which were then blown, 

and were so beautifully clothed by the same power and yet 
toiled not, like the husbandmen, who were then at work. Be- 

ing in a place whence they had a wide prospect of a cultivated 
and, he bade them observe how God caused the sun to shine, 
-and the:rain to. descend upon the fields and gardens even of the 

_ wicked and ungrateful. And he continued to convey his doc- 
_ -tvine to them under several images ;. speaking of good trees 
corrupt trees ; of knowing men by their fruits ; of wglves 

sheep’s clothing ; of net growing upon thorns, nor 

figs on thistles; of the folly of casting precious things tose 
Swine ; of good measure pressed down,and shaken togetti- 
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But I mustnotenlarge. Yet I cannot con- 
clude without. offering.a few reflections wpon 
what has been said, as: . re, ae 

1. We may sce the great mistake those are 
under, who think adue degree of knowledge 
in the truths of God an easy acquisition, and 
soon made; that the work of: the gospel min- 


er, and running over ; speaking at the same time to peoplé, 
many of whom were fishermen, and tived much on fish,he says, 
what man of you will-give his son a serpent, if he ask a fish? 
Therefore when be said,in the same-di jto ms: oles, 
ye are the light of the world ; a city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid ; itis probable that he pointed to a city within their view, 
situated upon the brow ofa hill. And when he called them 
the salt of the earth, he alluded perhaps'to the husbandmen, 
who were manuring the ground : and when he compared every 
person, who observed his precepts, to a man who built a house 
upon a rock, which stood firm ; and every one, who sli 
his word, to a man who built a house upon the sand, which 
was thrown down by the winds and floods : When he used 
this comparison, it is not improbable he had before his eyes 
houses standing upon high ground, and houses in the valley in 
a ruinous condition, which had been destroyed by inundations, 
And at the time of the passover, alluding to it, he says: * He 
that heareth my word, is passed from: death unto life? So 
“ when he spoke of the fig-tree, which had borne no fruit for 
three years, he alluded perhaps to the time he had spent in 
preaching to the Jews.’&c. See Dr.Jortim’s discourses p.213, 
216. * From all this it is clearly inferred, that a careful atten- 
tion to time, place, dccasion, circumstance, posture, &e. in 
which our saviour spoke, must be necessary in order fully to 
comprehend the pertinence, the force, and beauty of his dis- 
courses ; which should remind us of the allewances,that ought 
in justice to be made, for the uncouthness of some things in 
them, at this day;from our unavoidable ignorance of many such 
minute circumstances ; and make us sensible of the value of 
those authors, who throw so mach light on several passages 
of scripture by attempting to supply them,” by suggesting the 
probable circumstances and connection of things. ~ 
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istry isa light work ; and that small abilities, 
learning, and application are sufficient to qual- 
ify us for it, where there is an-honest heart. 
Hear-how the apostle Paul expresses himself, 
and Jabéurs under the thought : ‘ Unto me, 
who am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given that I should preach among the 
entiles the unsearchable riches of Christ : 

te make all men see, what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery, which from the beginning 
of the world hath been hid in God, who crea- 
ted all things by Jesus Christ ; to the intent 
that now unto the principalities and powers in 


is: 


ez venly_ places, might be known, ‘by the 








| church, the manifold wisdom of God, accord- 
my to the eternal purpose, which he purposed 


in| t.2 ‘And who is sufficient for these 
things ‘ ?” Grace indeed is not entailed upon 





got. Be of nature; or upon learning and 





how doth it appear where there is 


not Knowledge ? It hath been pretended -by 





me weak and prejudiced men, to vindicate 
their 0 own errours and presumption, that learn- 
ing is a needless and danger ous thing in relig- 
jon; that God hath no » need of human abilities 





oR akon for his work : “but, as Dr. 
South smartly observes upon such foolish fan- 
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cies, ‘God hath much less need of human ig- 
norance and nonsense ;’ and therefore these 
imperfections may very well look upon them- 
selves excused from his publick service; at 
least, as having so particular call to undertake 
it. But to discuss this’ point with our ufi-’ 
taught itinerating brethren, would také up too 
much time at present, 7 
2. We may infer the wisdom and piety of 
our forefathers, in establishing schools and’ 
colleges in this country, wherein might ‘be de.’ 
posited and taught the wisdom of ages ; and 
the best human helps enjoyed for cultivating 
the love, and attaining a knowledge’ of the 
truth, which when attended arid safictified by” 
the grace of God, Jays a foundation for exten- 
sive usefulness to mankind, and special sér-. 
vice for heaven. May their generous bene- 
factors be increased, and rewarded ; ‘arid every 
advantage be enjoyed and enlarged in them, of 
instruction in all. branches of useful knowledge. 
You will observe, however, I do not say thata 
college education is absolutely necessary ; but 
this I say, a learned education: is ordinarily’ 
very expedient ; and, in general, the atlvantas 
ges. for such an one are not te be enjoyed dlse-. 
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WheT¢,,as at an academy, or university. Ifa 





education; should be dispensed with 
ly as, one qualification: for office, we 
might, soon €xpect to see the decline of litera- 
ture, and the growing-symptoms of ignorance 
and, barbarity. It, will nevertheless be re- 
membered, that it is, not passing through a 
| school or college, which furnishes aman with 
| extensive knowledge ; but improving the helps 











‘ there enjoyed. J wish the abuse or neglect of 









those advantages, by some who have ‘had 2 

Paice putinto theirhands to get wisdom,’ but 
hgart to improve it, had not given occa- 

sjon to the:weak and prejudiced to be offend-- 

ed.;,and the illdisposed. to speak reproach- 

| fully. of Jearning in,general ;. but woe unto 

_.' them by, whom these: offences come,’ , 

3. AE large abilities and knowledge are re- 
quisite for the due and most. beneficial dis- 
_.  Gharge of the high and.arduous office of ‘ man 
-_ ifestingythe truth,’ this consideration should 
7 serve asacaution to all, who have the disposal 

af youth, and the introduction of candidates 
into the*sacred ministry, For if raw, weak, 
"ignorant; or ‘presumptuous persons are encour- 
aged; it will bring-a’ stain upon the ministerial 
gee 
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character. ‘It is‘cause of Jamenitation, that so 
few, who-have’ fortunes «and ‘the best means, 
with a good natural genius to‘make large ad- 
vances in divine knowledge, incline to the sa- 
cred function, and that: it is left so much to 
those, who have not the interest and opportu- 
nity necessary for this purpose; for such is 
the taste of multiplying churches, that in this 
infant state of the country, it is next'to impos: 
sible they should be able to furnish those, who 
engage in their service; with an income suffi 
cient thereunto. If therefore the ministers of 
the gospel have not means of their own, they 
must usually go without them. There is oné 
thing, however, I would. beg leave to recom: 
mend to my younger brethren, which I cannot 
but think might be of great: utility, and which’ 
I have long wished to see .put in motion ; 


namely, that they would associate, and invite™ 


the aid of the affluent among the laity, for con- 
tributing tothe purchase of publick libraries, 
consisting of the best helps extant, for the cul- 


tivation and advancement of all christian and 


other useful knowledge. These might be put 
under such regulations,as to furnish out ample 
means of improvement, and motives thereunto: 
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dt would: tend to: continue and increase an ac- 
quaintance! with those studies and authors, 
which have excited a desire and hope of large 
improvement in a course of education; which 
hope and. desire are apt gradually to abate, 
when helps:and opportunities fail. Upon the 
whole, a ‘man who is not serious, honest, and 
wirtugus, is by no means properly accomplish- 
ed. to pursue and manifest the truth in the best 
manner. The great design of divine revela- 
tion.is to. make men wise and good, and to 
taise:them toa state of greater perfection. And 
unles¢:wisdom and goodness are united in the 
Pastor, ‘his character has an essential flaw. 
Letus then, with all our endeavours, seek that 
wisdom from’ above, ‘which is the principal 
thing.’ And God ‘grant, that what has now 
been said, may quicken us in the love, pur- 
suit, and proper ‘ manifestation of the truth,’ 





i ~ ‘till wé come to that world, where we shall not 

| «know in part,’ nor ‘prophecy in part,’ but 
“see as we are seen,’ and ‘know as we are 
known;’ through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory in the church, ages without end. 


AMEN. 
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